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GIVE  PEACE  IN  OUR  TIME,  O  LORD 
This  statue  stands  in  the  heart  of  the  Andes  upon  the  frontier  dividing  two 
South  American  States,  Argentine  and  Chile,  between  whom  there  have  been 
frequent  wars.  It  bears  this  inscription  ; 

“Sooner  shall  these  mountains  crumble  to  dust  than  Argentinians  and 
Chileans  break  the  peace  which  they  have  sworn  to  maintain.” 

It  expresses  the  deep  desire  of  many  nations  that  henceforth  quarrels  should 
not  be  settled  by  war. 
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CHAPTER  I 

MAKERS  OF  MUSIC 

ONE  evening  in  the  winter  of  1690  Frau  George 
Handel  wanted  to  know  where  her  little  son  was. 
Nobody  knew.  All  the  rooms  were  searched,  but 
George  Frederick  Handel,  aged  five  years,  could  not 
be  found. 

Dr  Handel,  the  boy’s  father,  thought  he  would 
see  if  George  was  in  the  garret.  Taking  a  lamp  in 
his  hand,  he  mounted  the  stairs.  Upon  reaching 
the  topmost  landing  he  heard  faint  musical  sounds. 

In  great  surprise  the  surgeon  descended  to  the 
dining-room.  Calling  his  wife  and  the  maids,  he 
bade  them  follow  him.  Soon  they  were  all  stand¬ 
ing  outside  the  door  of  the  garret.  With  a  sharp 
thrust  Dr  Handel  opened  the  door. 

Sitting  at  a  little  spinet  was  the  lost  boy.  A 
spinet  is  really  a  small  piano.  The  boy  did  not 
notice  his  visitors;  he  was  far  too  interested  in 
what  he  was  playing.  But  his  father  quickly  sent 
him  off  to  bed. 

The  little  musician  loved  music  with  all  his 
heart  and  soul,  but  his  father  wanted  him  to  be¬ 
come  a  lawyer.  A  friend  had  bought  the  spinet 
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for  the  boy,  and  his  mother  had  placed  it  in  the 
garret.  And  for  many  nights,  while  his  mother 
and  father  had  thought  he  was  in  bed,  Handel 
had  been  sitting  in  the  dark  garret,  lit  only  by  the 
moonlight,  playing  upon  his  spinet. 

Handel  would  have  become  a  lawyer  but  for  an 
accident.  One  day  his  father  was  ordered  to  visit 
a  great  duke.  Handel  wanted  to  go  too,  but  he 
was  told  to  stay  at  home.  So  when  his  father 
drove  away  in  the  coach  Handel  ran  behind  it. 
On  the  way  his  father  saw  him.  Feeling  sorry  for 
his  son,  he  let  him  finish  the  journey  in  the  coach. 

Some  days  later  the  Duke  chanced  to  hear  the 
boy  playing  an  organ.  He  was  so  pleased  with 
his  performance  that  he  made  Dr  Handel  promise 
to  let  his  son  be  trained  as  a  musician.  Handel 
studied  so  well  that  he  charmed  everybody  who 
listened  to  his  playing. 

At  that  time  there  was  not  very  much  written 
music.  About  the  year  looo  a  Benedictine  monk 
named  Guido  had  discovered  how  to  write  the 
notes  of  the  scale.  He  was  the  first  to  write 
“  doh,  ray,  mi,  fah,  soh,  la,  te,  doh,”  the  musical 
names  for  the  notes  of  the  scale. 

An  Italian  named  Palestrina  invented  a  better 
way  about  the  year  1570.  He  was  able  to  write 
several  notes  together,  one  above  the  other.  His 
great  work  was  to  set  all  the  words  of  the  Church 
service  to  music,  and  nobody  tried  very  hard  to 
write  something  better. 
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Handel  wrote  music  which  everybody  loved, 
for  he  set  the  words  of  stories  to  music.  These 
works  were  called  operas.  He  came  to  England 
with  some  singers  so  that  the  English  might  hear 
his  music. 

So  many  of  the 
people  came  to  hear 
his  operas  that 
Handel  became  very 
rich.  A  man  called 
John  Gay  stole  some 
of  Handel’s  tunes, 
and,  using  these  with 
a  number  of  English 
country  tunes, made 
a  new  opera — The 
Beggar's  Opera  — 
which  became  very 
popular. 

Then  Handel 
found  that  nobodv 

,  1,1  1  •  HANDEL 

wanted  to  hear  his 

music,  so  he  wrote  several  religious  operas,  or 
oratorios,  as  they  are  called.  The  greatest  of 
these  is  the  Messiah  \  in  this  Handel  has  set  the 
story  of  the  coming,  mission,  and  triumph  of 
Christ  to  music.  It  is  still  sung  in  nearly  every 
country  in  Europe  at  Christmas- time. 

When  he  died  Handel  was  rich  and  famous.  He 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
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Another  great  musician,  born  exactly  one  month 
later  than  Handel,  was  Johann  Sebastian  Bach. 
When  a  boy,  he  too  loved  music,  but  his  guardian 
would  not  let  him  touch  any  music-books.  So 
Bach  crept  downstairs,  night  after  night,  and, 
taking  one  of  the  music-books  to  his  bedroom, 
copied  out  every  note.  When  he  had  finished  his 
guardian  found  the  copy  and  took  it  away  from 
the  boy. 

Bach,  however,  was  not  to  be  beaten  so  easily, 
and  after  many  great  struggles  he  learned  to  play 
the  organ  in  such  a  manner  that  people  flocked  to 
hear  him. 

Bach  wrote  much  music  for  the  church  organ. 
But  the  work  of  copying  out  the  music  in  the 
moonlight  when  a  boy  had  weakened  his  eyesight, 
and  the  poor  man  went  blind.  But  so  long  as  he 
could  hear  his  beloved  music  he  was  happy. 

Both  Handel  and  Bach  became  clever  musicians 
at  an  early  age.  But  Mozart,  so  we  are  told,  could 
play  the  piano  when  he  was  only  four  years  of  age. 
His  father  took  the  boy  to  play  the  spinet  at  the 
different  Courts  of  Europe,  and  Mozart  was  treated 
by  princes  and  princesses  even  as  though  he  had 
been  a  prince  himself. 

When  he  grew  up  Mozart  wrote  many  operas 
and  symphonies.  The  word  ‘  symphony  ’  is  made 
from  two  Greek  words,  and  means  ‘  sounds  to¬ 
gether.’  And  so  a  symphony  is  a  piece  of  music 
for  an  orchestra  of  many  instruments.  For  all  his 
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hard  work,  Mozart  was  poorly  paid;  he  died  in 
poverty,  and  was  buried  in  a  pauper’s  grave.  No 
one  knows  where  he  was  laid,  but  no  better 
monument  to  his  memory  could  be  found  than 
his  own  music.  It 
is  played  all  over 
the  world. 

Johann  Beet¬ 
hoven,  a  German 
musician,  hearing 
the  praises  of  the 
young  Mozart, 
desired  that  his 
son  Ludwig  should 
become  a  great 
musician.  He  made 
the  five  -  year  -  old 
boy  practise  at  the 
piano  so  much  that 
Ludwig  was  almost 
heart-broken.  You 
would  think  that 
he  would  have  learned  to  hate  music.  Instead,  he 
learned  to  love  it,  and  when  he  died  Germany  and 
the  world  mourned  the  loss  of  one  of  the  greatest 
musicians  of  all  time. 

These  great  musicians  lived  about  the  same 
period.  Many  others  followed  in  their  footsteps, 
among  them  one  named  Wagner.  He  could  not 
play  very  well,  but  he  wrote  both  the  words  and 
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the  music  of  some  most  wonderful  operas.  The 
stories  of  many  of  his  operas  tell  of  the  heroes 
and  gods  of  ancient  Germany.  When  we  read  an 
interesting  book  we  can  imagine  that  we  see  the 
people  in  the  story,  and  what  they  are  doing. 
When  we  go  to  hear  the  operas  of  Wagner  we  can 
also  see  his  wonderful  stories  acted. 

When  next  you  listen  to  the  music  of  Handel, 
Bach,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven  you  will  enjoy  it 
much  more  if  you  try  to  picture  the  little  boys 
about  whom  we  have  just  read. 


CHAPTER  H 

THE  SHIPYARD  KING 

WE  have  read  much  about  the  countries  around 
the  Mediterranean,  about  Spain,  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Scandinavia,  and  Eng¬ 
land.  But  we  have  had  no  story  of  Russia. 

That  may  seem  strange,  for  Russia  is  as  large 
as  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe  together.  We 
have  not  read  about  that  great  land  because  its 
peoples  were  only  half-civilized  until  after  1700. 

Long,  long  ago  some  of  the  Northmen  built 
a  kingdom  for  themselves  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Volga.  After  a  time  savage  people  called 
Tartars  came  there  from  North-eastern  Asia.  They 
conquered  the  Northmen  and  ruled  the  land.  For 
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more  than  three  centuries  they  cut  off  Russia  from 
the  civilization  of  her  more  progressive  neighbours. 

The  people  of  Russia  were  divided  into  many 
races,  chief  of  whom  were  the  Slavs.  The  Slavs 
were  white  people,  but  they  had  copied  many 
habits  and  customs  from  Eastern  races  and  so 
were  more  like  a  people  of  the  East  than  like  any 
Europeans. 

The  Slav  women  wore  long  veils  so  that  men  could 
not  see  their  faces,  after  the  manner  of  Turkish 
women.  The  m.en  wore  long  coats,  and  had  long 
beards.  Both  men  and  women  were  ignorant. 

One  of  the  Russian  princes,  Ivan  the  Great, 
conquered  the  Tartars.  He  then  joined  all  the 
races  into  one  nation,  and  built  the  great  city  of 
Moscow  as  his  capital.  The  kings  who  ruled 
Russia  after  the  death  of  Ivan  were  called  Tsars,  or 
Emperors.  They  too  were  ignorant  and  only  half 
civilized. 

In  1689  Peter  the  Great  became  Tsar.  In  his 
manners  he  was  coarse  and  brutal;  he  was  really 
half  a  savage.  When  he  came  to  the  throne  Peter 
was  only  a  lad  of  seventeen  who  loved  to  play 
war-games.  As  he  grew  up  he  determined  to 
make  Russia  a  great  country.  Compared  with 
the  other  peoples  of  Europe,  the  Russians  were 
very  backward.  Peter  had  discovered  this,  and 
he  determined  to  link  up  Russia  with  the  rest  of 
Europe  by  trade.  With  the  traders,  he  hoped, 
would  come  learning  and  civilization. 
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Holland.  In  Holland  and 


So  with  a  number  of  friends  the  Tsar  went  for 
a  long  journey  through  Germany,  England,  and 

in  England  the  tall, 
broad  young  ruler 
with  curly  hair  and 
dark,  heavy  eyebrows 
worked  as  a  common 
labourer. 

For  many  months 
he  worked  as  a  ship’s 
carpenter  in  Holland, 
learning  all  that  he 
could  about  ship¬ 
building.  He  then 
came  to  England, 
and  worked  for  a 
few  months  in  a 
shipbuilding  yard  at 
Deptford. 

One  day  word 
came  to  Peter  that 
the  royal  bodyguard 
had  rebelled.  At 
once  he  returned  to 
Russia,  and  put  down  the  rebellion  with  very  great 
cruelty. 

The  Tsar  now  commenced  his  work  of  making 
Russia  a  great  Power.  Orders  were  sent  to  all  the 
towns  and  villages  telling  the  people  what  they 
were  to  do,  and  what  to  wear.  Many  of  his  orders 
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were  not  liked  by  the  people,  but  nobody  dared 
to  disobey  Peter. 

Because  they  lived  in  a  cold  climate  the  men 
wore  long  garments.  Peter  told  his  soldiers  to  cut 
short  any  garments  they  saw  falling  below  the 
knees  of  the  wearers.  A  tax 
was  placed  on  long  beards,  and 
Peter  himself  cut  off  the  beards 
of  nobles  who  came  before  him 
unshaven. 

So  that  the  people  might  learn 
quickly  he  caused  schools  to  be 
built,  and  had  books  and  news¬ 
papers  printed.  The  nobles 
were  ordered  to  send  their  sons 
to  other  lands  so  that  they  might  learn  all  they  could 
of  European  ideas. 

English  weavers  were  brought  to  Russia  to 
teach  the  peasants  how  to  make  fine  cloths.  As 
the  villages  lay  widely  apart,  and  the  roads  were 
bad,  canals  were  made  so  that  the  people  could 
travel  quickly  from  place  to  place. 

Peter  caused  his  soldiers  to  be  drilled  as  were 
the  armies  of  Europe,  and  had  a  fleet  built  on  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  When  he  was  ready  for 
war  he  marched  against  the  Turks  and  captured 
the  port  of  Azov  from  them. 

The  Tsar  was  not  satisfied  with  the  port  of 
Azov.  The  Turks  still  controlled  the  Black  Sea, 
so  his  ambition  turned  toward  the  north.  He 
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would  “  open  a  window  into  Europe,”  so  he 
planned  an  attack  upon  Sweden.  Charles  XII  of 
Sweden  was  a  young  king,  but  he  was  clever  and 
brave.  He  defeated  Peter’s  army,  although  Peter 
had  ten  times  as  many  soldiers  as  Charles  had. 

Peter  was  not  discouraged;  he  told  his  generals 
to  learn  why  they  had  been  defeated.  Then,  once 
more  he  led  his  army  against  Sweden.  This  time 
he  won,  and  added  part  of  Sweden  to  his  kingdom 
of  Russia. 

Although  Moscow  was  a  fine  city  Peter  now 
removed  the  capital  to  the  shores  of  the  river 
Neva  and  the  Baltic  Sea,  in  the  country  he  had 
taken  from  the  Swedes.  The  city  is  now  called 
Leningrad,  but  Peter  named  it  ‘  Petersburg.’ 

Peter  married  an  orphan  peasant  girl  and  lived 
happily  with  her.  After  he  died  she  reigned  as 
the  Empress  Catherine.  Like  Peter,  she  worked 
to  make  Russia  a  great  country.  But  Peter  allowed 
the  people  no  liberty,  and  the  rulers  who  followed 
him  also  kept  all  the  power  in  their  own  hands. 

When  the  Great  War  came  most  of  the  people 
were  still  poor  and  ignorant.  They  were  naturally 
very  discontented,  and  the  misfortunes  of  their 
country  in  the  War  goaded  them  to  rise  against 
the  ruling  classes;  in  1917  they  did  away  with 
their  royal  family  and  many  of  the  nobles  and 
others,  and  attempted  to  rule  themselves. 
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i  CHAPTER  III 

THE  KING  WHO  THRASHED  HIS  SON 

YOU  will  remember  that  religious  quarrels  in 
Germany  gave  rise  to  the  Thirty  Years  War, 
^  One  of  the  German  States  which  suffered  most 
i  during  that  war  was  Brandenburg.  Frederick,  its 
j  ruler,  was  also  ruler  of  Cleves  and  Prussia.  So 
j  he  joined  the  three  States  together,  and  created 
ij  a  single  army  to  protect  it.  His  son,  Frederick 
'  William  I,  succeeded  him.  He  was  known  as  the 
King  of  Prussia. 

!  King  Frederick  William  was  a  great  busybody 
and  a  tyrant.  He  was  bad-tempered  and  a  drunkard. 
When  he  was  annoyed  he  would  thrash  his  children, 
or  throw  things  at  them. 

At  the  same  time,  he  built  up  a  strong  army 
and  made  it  into  a  war-machine.  His  hobby  was 
the  collection  of  giants.  Whenever  he  heard  of  a 
tall  man  he  tried  to  induce  him  to  join  the  Prussian 
army.  But  all  he  did  with  his  army  was  to  steal 
one  town  from  Sweden.  It  was  his  son,  Frederick 
William  H,  who  made  Prussia  a  powerful  nation. 

The  younger  Frederick  was  called  ‘  Fritz  ’  by  his 
father.  Fritz  had  a  very  unhappy  childhood.  He 
•  loved  books  and  music,  things  which  Frederick  I 
hated.  The  King  wanted  Fritz  to  become  a  great 
fighter,  and  it  always  annoyed  him  to  see  the 
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Prince  with  his  books  and  music.  He  thought 
sueh  things  were  for  girls  only. 

So  the  King  whipped  Fritz  with  a  cane  in  front 
of  the  soldiers;  and  sometimes  he  would  loek  the 
boy  up  in  a  room  for  days,  feeding  him  on  bread 
and  water.  At  other  times  he  would  foree  his  son 
to  stand  watehing  the  soldiers  drill. 

When  he  was  nineteen  Fritz  could  endure  his 
father’s  cruelty  no  longer,  so  he  ran  away  from 
the  palace  with  a  friend.  They  were  caught,  and 
brought  back,  and  Frederick  ordered  both  to  be 
put  into  prison.  The  friend  was  put  to  death 
outside  the  window  of  the  prison,  where  Fritz 
could  see  the  exeeution,  and  the  Prince  also  would 
have  died  in  the  same  way  had  not  the  nobles 
begged  for  his  life. 

Fritz  beeame  King  of  Prussia  when  he  was 
twenty-eight,  and  in  time  he  beeame  known  as 
Frederiek  the  Great.  Perhaps  his  learning  and 
musie  helped  him  to  work  for  the  welfare  of  his 
country. 

No  king  ever  worked  harder  to  make  his  country 
great  than  did  Frederick.  Before  his  time  Prussia 
was  only  a  tiny  eountry  of  little  importance;  he 
left  it  a  country  of  great  importance. 

Close  to  Prussia  lay  the  country  of  Austria, 
ruled  over  by  an  Empress  called  Maria  Theresa. 
Frederiek  I  had  promised  that  Prussia  would  not 
try  to  steal  any  lands  from  Maria  Theresa,  but 
Frederick  II  would  not  be  bound  by  his  father’s 
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pledge.  He  coveted  a  part  of  Maria’s  country 
called  Silesia,  and  he  seized  it. 

In  a  short  time  nearly  every  country  was  fight¬ 
ing  against  Frederick.  His  neighbours  said  they 
were  angry  with  him  for  stealing  Silesia  from  a 
woman,  but  the  real  reason  was 
that  they  feared  he  might  be¬ 
come  too  powerful. 

Maria  Theresa  was  not  willing 
to  abandon  Silesia  without  a 
further  struggle,  and  she  asked 
other  countries  to  help  her. 

The  allies  planned  to  attack 
Frederick  when  he  was  not 
expecting  war,  but  Frederick 
heard  of  their  plans,  and  it  was 
he  who  gave  the  surprise. 

He  attacked  Austria  suddenly, 
and  the  war  lasted  long  enough  to  be  called  the  Seven 
Years  War.  When  it  ended  Frederick  had  made 
Prussia  the  most  powerful  country  in  Europe. 

France  had  fought  for  Austria  during  the  war, 
and  as  England  had  no  love  for  France,  England 
had  fought  for  Frederick. 

England  fought  France  in  Europe,  and  also  in 
America.  We  have  read^  that  Jacques  Cartier 
was  the  first  European  to  sail  into  Canada,  and 
that  English  colonies  were  founded  in  America 
during  the  time  of  the  Stuarts.  In  1608  Samuel 

'  Book  III,  Chapter  XIX. 
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de  Champlain  had  founded  a  French  colony  at 
Quebec,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  St  Lawrence. 
This  colony  had  prospered  and  grown. 

So  when  France  and  England  went  to  war  in 
Europe  the  English  settlers  went  to  war  with  the 
French  settlers  on  the  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence 
and  in  Nova  Scotia.  England  and  Prussia  won  in 
Europe;  the  English  settlers  also  won  in  America. 
But  the  peace  which  followed  was  only  a  breathing- 
space  before  France  and  England  renewed  the 
struggle  in  America. 

The  King  of  France  was  called  Louis  XV.  He 
took  part  in  many  wars,  and  made  France  a  most 
unhappy  country.  The  wars  were  very  costly, 
and  the  people  were  taxed  so  heavily  to  pay  for 
them  that  they  had  little  money  with  which  to  buy 
food.  No  nation  can  be  truly  great  if  all  the  people 
are  unhappy.  Louis  gained  no  glory  for  himself, 
and  he  was  not  loved  by  his  people. 

Frederick  was  a  careful  ruler,  and  his  soldiers 
loved  him.  He  was  a  little  man  who  dressed  in  a 
shabby  cocked  hat  and  a  faded  blue  uniform.  His 
face  was  stern  and  sunburnt,  and  his  great  grey 
eyes  seemed  to  see  right  through  people. 

Although  he  also  taxed  his  people  heavily  to 
pay  for  the  wars,  Frederick  took  care  that  no 
money  was  wasted.  He  did  all  he  could  to  attract 
settlers  to  Prussia,  and  he  encouraged  farming. 

We  have  now  read  of  two  rulers  called  ‘  the 
Great  ’  who  won  their  fame  with  the  sword.  It 
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was  not  their  peoples  who  wanted  wars,  but  the 
kings  themselves.  Peter  the  Great  and  Frederick 
the  Great  were  selfish,  jealous,  and  proud.  They 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  bringing  of  learning 
to  their  peoples;  they  wanted  greater  kingdoms 
over  which  to  rule,  so  they  stole  lands  from  other 
countries. 

The  people  were  not  made  any  happier  by  the 
wars,  for  they  were  taxed  heavily  as  a  result.  And 
as  the  men  were  forced  to  join  the  armies,  they 
could  not  farm  their  lands.  The  wars  brought 
much  unrest  to  Europe,  and  the  nations  began 
to  fear  each  other  greatly.  But  to  the  people  of 
Russia  Peter  will  always  be  ‘  Peter  the  Great,’  and 
Frederick  William  II  will  always  be  ‘  Frederick  the 
Great  ’  to  the  people  of  Germany. 


CHAPTER  IV 

A  CLEVER  DUNCE 

WHEN  William  of  Orange  became  William  HI 
of  England  a  long  struggle  between  the 
merchants  of  Holland  and  England  came  to  an 
end. 

In  the  days  of  Elizabeth  some  London  traders 
founded  a  company  called  the  ‘  East  India  Com¬ 
pany.’  They  opened  trading  stations  and  did  much 
business  in  India.  As  time  went  on,  and  the 
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Company  became  prosperous,  the  Dutch  traders 
tried  to  rob  them  of  their  trade  in  the  East.  So 
at  last  the  two  countries  went  to  war,  and  in  1674 
the  Dutch  fleet  defeated  the  English  fleet. 

Although  Holland 
won  the  fighting  on  the 
seas,  she  had  spent  nearly 
all  her  money.  On  the 
other  hand,  England  was 
growing  richer.  When 
William  became  king 
over  both  countries  the 
traders  forgot  their 
quarrels. 

While  the  struggle  had 
been  going  on  the  East 
India  Company  had  been 
making  great  progress. 
It  practically  ruled  over 
the  province  of  Madras ; 
there  were  settlements,  also,  at  Bombay  and  Cal¬ 
cutta,  and  by  fair  and  honest  trading  with  the 
natives  the  Company  had  won  the  confidence  of 
the  Indian  people. 

The  Indian  ruler  lived  at  Delhi.  He  was  grow¬ 
ing  weak,  but  the  princes  of  many  states  were 
growing  strong.  There  was  much  war  in  the  land, 
and  the  poor  were  suffering  bitterly.  So  the 
trading  companies  decided  to  set  things  right. 

The  English  Company,  however,  soon  had 
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trouble  of  its  own  to  deal  with.  In  1727  the  French 
captured  Madras,  and  gave  the  trade  to  their  own 
merchants. 

The  East  India  Company  did  not  want  any 
fighting,  but  the  French 
traders  founded  a  com¬ 
pany  of  their  own,  and 
made  ready  for  war. 

They  could  get  neither 
ships  nor  money  from 
F ranee ,  so  under  a  leader 
named  Dupleix  they 
raised  an  army  of  Indian 
soldiers. 

The  Indians  made 
very  good  soldiers  in¬ 
deed,  and  the  French 
soon  had  a  splendid 
army .  The  English  had 
but  a  small  army  of 
clerks.  They  were 
afraid  to  hire  Indians 
as  soldiers,  in  case  the  traders  in  England  should 
complain  because  their  money  was  spent  on  war, 
but  by  1748  they  were  forced  to  do  so.  For  Dupleix 
had  gained  the  friendship  of  many  of  the  Indian 
princes,  and  was  now  so  powerful  that  he  was 
almost  master  over  the  greater  part  of  India. 

Town  after  town  came  under  his  control,  until 
finally  only  one  town  was  left  to  the  English 
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traders.  Things  looked  very  black  for  the  English, 
and  then  Robert  Clive  gave  Dupleix  a  surprise. 

As  a  boy  Clive  had  been  so  fond  of  mischief 
that  he  did  little  work  in  school.  He  was  always 

the  dunce  of  his  class, 
and  the  people  of  Market 
Drayton,  his  home  in 
Shropshire,  thought  he 
was  a  very  stupid  lad. 
His  friends  had  been 
very  glad  to  get  rid  of 
him  by  sending  him  to 
India  as  a  clerk  of  the 
East  India  Company. 

At  first  he  had  a  very 
bad  time  when  he  arrived 
in  India.  He  was  very 
poor,  and  too  shy  to  make 
friends  with  the  other 
clerks  with  whom  he 
worked.  The  continual 
writing  at  the  office 

DUTCH  MERCHANT  SHIP  ,  .  ^  . 

desk  was  not  to  his 
liking,  and  he  was  always  longing  to  be  home  in 
Shropshire. 

But  when  he  heard  that  Dupleix  was  about 
to  attack  the  last  town  which  was  loyal  to  the 
English  Clive  forgot  his  shyness  and  his  home¬ 
sickness. 

Leading  a  few  hundred  English  and  Indians,  he 
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pushed  through  a  great  storm  and  attacked  Arcot, 
the  capital  of  the  strongest  prince.  He  captured  the 
fort  and  occupied  it.  Thousands  of  soldiers  led  by 
Indian  princes  and  Frenchmen  besieged  the  fort, 
but  they  could  not  defeat  Clive. 


EAST  INDIAMAN 


After  fifty  days  some  Indian  princes  came  to 
his  aid,  and  drove  away  the  besiegers.  As  soon  as 
he  was  freed  Clive  led  his  Indian  friends  against 
the  French.  Twice  he  defeated  them  in  battle, 
and  spoiled  all  the  plans  of  Dupleix.  Madras  was 
restored  to  England  in  1748. 

Then  Clive’s  health  failed,  and  he  went  to  Eng¬ 
land  for  a  holiday.  When  he  returned  to  India 
the  Seven  Years  War  had  just  begun  in  Europe,  and 
so  the  French  again  began  to  fight  the  English  in 
India.  They  were  thus  fighting  England  in  Europe, 
America,  and  Asia  at  the  same  time. 
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Clive  had  been  back  in  India  but  a  few  months 
when  Surajah  Dowlah,  the  native  ruler  of  Bengal, 
attacked  Calcutta.  Surajah  Dowlah  was  powerful 
and  wealthy;  he  was  also  jealous  because  of  the 
wealth  of  the  English  traders. 

Many  English  women  and 
children  escaped  to  a  British  ship, 
and  the  leading  officials  em¬ 
barked  on  vessels  in  the  river, 
leaving  others  to  the  mercies 
of  the  Surajah,  who  allowed  a 
hundred  and  forty-six  of  them 
to  be  confined  in  a  tiny  cell  for 
the  night. 

The  stifling  heat  of  the  cell 
and  the  lack  of  fresh  air  and 
water  drove  the  prisoners  mad. 
When  the  door  was  opened  next  morning  only 
twenty- three  of  the  English  were  alive. 

When  Clive  heard  the  sad  news  he  sailed  at  once 
from  Madras  with  looo  English  and  2000  Indian 
soldiers.  But  Surajah  Dowlah  had  an  army  of 
50,000,  and  when  the  English  saw  this  great  army 
upon  the  plains  of  Plassey  they  might  well  have 
been  dismayed. 

Clive  halted  his  army  within  a  mile  of  the 
enemy’s  camp,  and  after  giving  some  necessary 
orders  he  retired  to  a  quiet  spot,  where  he  was 
able  to  snatch  an  hour  or  two  of  sleep.  Then  he 
gave  the  order  for  the  battle  to  commence. 
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Fear  spread  among  the  enemy.  Soon  they  were 
fleeing  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  Surajah  Dowlah 
fled  quickest  of  all.  The  courage  of  Clive  had  won 
the  day. 

June  23,  1757,  was  a  great  day  in  the  story  of 
England,  for  by  the  victory  of  Plassey  a  great 
English  empire  was  born  in  the  East. 

The  English  now  could  rule  Northern  India  as 
the  masters  of  Bengal.  Besides  being  merchants, 
the  traders  had  to  be  judges,  statesmen,  and 
soldiers.  This  gave  them  great  power  to  make 
wealth  for  themselves,  and  many  of  the  traders 
used  their  power  wrongly.  But  the  Company 
prospered  steadily  and  kept  peace  in  the  land. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  MAD  GENERAL 

WE  have  read  that  a  great  Frenchman,  Samuel 
de  Champlain,  founded  a  French  settlement 
at  Quebec,  in  Canada,  in  1608,  and  under  his  guid¬ 
ance  this  settlement  prospered  greatly.  In  time  the 
French  founded  new  settlements  at  Montreal,  at 
various  places  on  the  banks  of  the  river  St  Lawrence, 
and  in  Nova  Scotia. 

When  the  British  first  settled  in  America  they 
could  not  long  live  in  peace  because  of  their  French 
neighbours  to  the  north  of  them.  The  Seven 
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Years  War  in  Europe  meant  war  between  the 
English  and  the  French  in  America  as  well. 

The  Englishmen  had  bad  leaders,  so  they  made 
little  progress.  William  Pitt  was  the  Prime  Minister 
of  England  at  this  time;  he  was  de¬ 
termined  to  defeat  France,  and  he  did 
not  think  he  could  do  this  by  fighting 
in  Europe  only.  So  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  defeat  France  in  America,  and 
he  sent  a  number  of  young  officers 
from  England  to  lead  the  English 
settlers.  The  men  who  had  been 
leading  the  settlers  did  not  like  this. 
And  many  people  in  England  did  not 
approve  of  it.  They  said  that  Pitt 
had  acted  foolishly.  But  they  were 
proved  to  be  wrong,  for  he  knew  how 
to  choose  wisely.  One  of  the  men  he 
had  chosen  was  General  James  Wolfe. 
Although  only  thirty- one  years  of  age, 
Wolfe  had  gained  much  honour  on  the  battlefields 
of  Europe. 

Wolfe  was  the  son  of  a  general.  Born  at  Wester- 
ham,  in  Kent,  he  was  always  a  sickly-looking  boy, 
but  ill-health  did  not  prevent  him  from  working 
hard.  He  was  always  reading,  and  he  tried  to  get 
the  best  out  of  life. 

When  this  tall,  thin  man  was  told  to  go  to  Canada 
he  was  glad  to  do  so,  though  he  wrote  to  a  friend  that 
the  voyage  across  the  ocean  would  shorten  his  life. 
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The  English  officers  quickly  led  the  settlers  to 
victory,  and  at  last  the  English  besieged  the  French 
in  Quebec. 

In  those  days  Quebec  was  thought  to  be  so  strongly 
defended  that  it  could 
not  be  taken.  The  fort 
itself,  or  the  Citadel, 
still  stands  on  the 
edge  of  a  long  line  of 
cliffs  which  form  the 
northern  bank  of  the 
river.  When  Wolfe 
saw  the  Citadel  and 
the  range  of  steep, 
rocky  cliffs  he  must 
have  felt  that  he  had 
a  very  difficult  task 
before  him.  For 
many  weeks  he  waited 
in  his  ships  on  the  St 
Lawrence.  And  then 
one  day  he  noticed 
a  very  little  thing. 

Looking  through  his  telescope,  he  saw  a  narrow 
path  from  the  beach  to  the  top  of  the  cliffs  near 
the  fort.  If  only  he  could  lead  his  soldiers  up  that 
path,  he  thought,  Quebec  could  be  captured.  But 
a  sentry  stood  at  the  top. 

Wolfe  determined  to  make  the  effort.  And  he 
did  a  clever  thing  to  outwit  the  French. 


WOLFE 
R.  Houston 
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to  be  making.  But  at  the  turn  of  the  tide  the  ships 
floated  back  to  Quebec  and  no  troops  had  been 
landed.  The  French  were  greatly  surprised. 

The  same  thing  happened  for  so  many  days 
that  the  French  thought  that  Wolfe  must  be  a 
madman.  Wolfe  was  not  mad.  He  had  calculated 
that  the  French  would  become  tired  of  marching 
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He  sent  some  of  his  ships  up  the  river,  as  though 
he  intended  to  land  his  soldiers  on  the  shore.  At 
once  Montcalm,  the  French  general,  sent  a  part  of 
his  army  to  the  place  for  which  the  English  appeared 
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backward  and  forward  along  the  cliffs ;  they  would 
conclude  that  the  English  did  not  intend  to  land. 

At  two  o’clock  one  very  cold,  dark  morning 
Wolfe  and  many  of  his  soldiers  entered  the  ships’ 
boats,  and  floated  quietly  down  the  river  on  the  tide. 
A  short  while  after  all  the 
warships  began  to  fire  their 
guns,  and  the  sky  became  red 
with  the  flashes  of  gunfire. 

Then  some  of  the  English 
soldiers  and  sailors  dropped 
into  small  boats  and  began  to 
row  toward  the  shore  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Citadel.  Mont¬ 
calm  hurried  his  soldiers  down 
to  meet  the  attack,  and  the 
French  easily  drove  the  English 
back  to  their  ships. 

Two  hours  after  they  had 
left  the  ships  Wolfe  and  his  men  arrived  at  a 
little  cove  on  the  shores  to  the  west  of  the  Citadel. 
Up  the  steep  path  climbed  the  English.  At  the 
top  they  found  sentries,  but  they  were  fast  asleep. 
Hearing  the  din  of  fighting  over  toward  the 
east,  the  French  did  not  expect  an  attack  on  the 
west. 

When  dawn  came  the  French  rubbed  their  eyes 
with  surprise.  For  on  the  cliffs  before  the  fort  the 
English  were  drawn  up  in  battle  order. 

Montcalm  was  a  brave  man.  He  led  his  men 
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against  the  English  and  there  was  a  stern  fight,  but 
Wolfe  gained  the  victory. 

Both  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  were  wounded  so 
badly  that  they  died.  Two  braver  gentlemen  never 
lived.  One  loved  England,  and  the  other  loved 
France.  Canada  loves  the  memory  of  both. 

Twelve  months  after  the  fall  of  Quebec  Canada 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  Soldiers  are 
still  quartered  in  the  Citadel  of  Quebec;  they  are 
soldiers  of  His  Majesty’s  Canadian  Army. 


CHAPTER  VI 

YO-HO  FOR  THE  SOUTHERN  CROSS 

ONE  of  the  sailors  who  did  much  to  help 
Wolfe  at  Quebec  was  named  James  Cook. 
When  a  boy,  he  was  sent  to  work  in  a  shop,  but 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  longed  to  become  a  sailor. 
He  went  to  sea  in  a  collier,  and  for  some  years 
sailed  between  the  Tyne  and  the  Thames. 

Life  on  board  the  collier  was  very  hard,  but  the 
boy  gained  much  experience  that  was  to  help  to 
make  him  famous.  At  the  age  of  twenty-seven 
Cook  sailed  into  the  Thames  and  heard  that  sailors 
were  badly  needed  for  the  war  against  France.  He 
at  once  offered  his  services  in  the  navy. 

So  well  did  Cook  work  that  in  1759  he  was 
given  command  of  the  Solehay^  one  of  the  ships 
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that  sailed  with  Wolfe  to  the  St  Lawrence.  Cook 
himself  discovered  the  safest  channels  for  the  ships 
to  sail  up  and  down. 

Some  years  later  he  was  sent  to  map  the  coast¬ 
lines  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador.  When  he 
returned  to  England  he  wrote  a  clever  paper  about 
the  things  he  had  seen  and  done.  The  Royal 
Society  then  chose  Cook,  now  Lieutenant  Cook, 
to  command  the  vessel  in  which  some  astronomers 
were  to  travel  to  the  South  Seas  in  order  to  observe 
the  stars. 

On  August  25,  1768,  the  party  set  sail  from 
Plymouth  in  a  collier  called  the  Endeavour.  The 
Plate  River  was  reached  by  Christmas  Day,  and 
early  in  the  New  Year  the  ship  had  battled  her  way 
round  the  south  of  South  America  into  the  calm 
Pacific.  The  winds  were  favourable  and  helped 
the  ship  toward  Tahiti. 

The  astronomers  landed  on  the  island,  and,  after 
building  a  small  fort,  did  the  work  they  had  come 
to  do.  Throughout  the  three  months  of  their  stay 
they  found  the  natives  most  friendly  toward  them. 

Their  work  ended,  the  party  returned  on  board 
ship,  and  the  Endeavour  sailed  away  toward  the 
west.  In  October  of  that  same  year  they  reached 
the  eastern  part  of  New  Zealand. 

The  natives  of  New  Zealand,  or  Maoris,  as  they 
are  called,  were  not  friendly  toward  the  English¬ 
men,  so  after  a  short  stay  Cook  sailed  his  ship 
northward,  along  the  coast  of  what  he  thought  was 
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a  great  southern  continent.  But  after  he  had 
rounded  the  north  of  the  land  and  descended  the 
western  coast  he  found  a  strait,  now  called  Cook 
Strait,  through  which  he  sailed  back  to  the  point 
from  which  he  had  started.  He  had  thus  proved 
that  North  New  Zealand  is  an  island. 

The  crew  now  wanted  to  return  home,  but 
Cook  wanted  to  explore  the  coasts  of  South  New 
Zealand,  so  the  ship  sailed  southward.  At  last 
the  ship  returned  to  Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  after 
a  voyage  round  South  Island.  Cook  had  spent 
over  six  months  in  sailing  completely  round  New 
Zealand. 

He  was  now  ready  to  return  to  England.  As 
soon  as  the  ship  had  been  made  ready  for  the 
voyage  the  sails  were  hoisted  and  the  bow  turned 
westward. 

Nineteen  days  after  leaving  New  Zealand  the 
Endeavour  reached  a  new  land,  and  the  anchor  was 
dropped  in  a  great  bay.  This  bay  was  named 
Botany  Bay. 

Cook  explored  over  2000  miles  of  the  coast-lines, 
giving  names  to  the  capes,  rivers,  and  bays.  On 
they  pushed  toward  the  north.  Before  they  sailed 
away  from  this  new  land  Cook  took  possession  of 
all  the  eastern  coast  in  the  name  of  King  George  HI 
of  England;  he  called  it  New  South  Wales. 

The  part  of  Australia  known  to-day  as  New 
South  Wales  has  a  coast-line  forming  only  a  small 
part  of  the  coast-line  explored  by  Cook. 
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On  the  homeward  journey  many  of  the  crew  fell 
sick.  A  short  stay  on  the  island  of  Batavia  made 
most  of  them  well  again,  so  Cook  continued  the 
voyage  across  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  On  June  12,  1771,  the  Endeavour 
came  to  anchor  in  English  waters. 


THE  “  RESOLUTION  ” 

The  Englishman  was  not  the  first  man  to  dis¬ 
cover  Australia:  Dutch  sailors  had  visited  these 
shores  many  years  earlier. 

But  the  British  Government  decided  that  Cook  had 
acquired  much  valuable  knowledge,  so  they  granted 
him  two  ships,  the  Resolution  and  the  Adventure, 
with  which  to  make  a  second  voyage.  His  chief 
task  was  to  discover  whether  or  not  a  great  southern 
continent  existed  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean. 
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On  July  13,  1772,  the  two  ships  sailed  from 
Plymouth,  and  followed  the  track  of  Vasco  da 
Gama  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  November 
they  left  the  Cape,  and  sailed  southward  until  they 
came  to  a  sea  covered  with  huge  floating  masses 

of  ice.  They  had  reached 
the  Great  Ice  Barrier  of  the 
Antarctic. 

Unable  to  proceed  any 
farther  southward,  the  ships 
sailed  eastward,  arriving  at 
Queen  Charlotte  Sound  117 
days  later.  After  a  short  rest 
in  New  Zealand  Cook  set  sail 
into  the  Pacific  once  more, 
and  brought  the  Resolution  to 
anchor  at  Tahiti  in  August 
1773.  After  exploring  some  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
the  travellers  returned  to  New  Zealand,  on  the  way 
sailing  to  the  Great  Ice  Barrier  again. 

Cook  now  decided  to  return  to  England,  because 
he  was  certain  that  no  continent  existed  in  the 
South  Pacific. 

The  Resolution  came  to  anchor  in  Plymouth 
Harbour  on  July  29,  1775 ;  just  over  three  years 
had  been  taken  on  the  voyages. 

Honours  were  showered  on  the  daring  explorer, 
and  he  was  made  Captain.  He  was  now  famous 
and  rich.  Had  he  wanted  to  he  could  have  settled 
down  on  shore  to  a  life  of  ease.  But  the  desire  to 
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see  new  lands  was  in  his  blood,  and  within  twelve 
months  he  set  out  on  an  expedition  into  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean. 

The  Resolution  sailed  on  July  12,  1776,  reaching 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  October.  Here  Cook 
waited  until  a  second  ship,  the  Discovery^  arrived. 
Both  ships  then  sailed  for  Queen  Charlotte  Sound. 

During  the  spring  of  1777  the  ships  explored 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  By  March  Cook  was  off 
the  coast  of  British  Columbia,  and,  continuing 
northward,  sailed  through  Bering  Strait  into  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  After  visiting  the  frozen  shores  of 
Northern  Asia  the  explorers  returned  southward 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Here,  at  Hawaii,  the  explorer  was  to  meet  his 
end.  A  dispute  had  arisen  between  the  crew  of  a 
boat  and  some  natives.  Next  morning  the  cutter 
of  the  Discovery  was  reported  missing  from  her 
moorings,  whereupon  Captain  Cook  put  off  in  an 
armed  pinnace  in  order  to  induce  the  Chief  to 
come  on  board  his  ship.  This,  however,  he  failed 
to  do,  and  suddenly  the  natives  began  to  threaten, 
a  fight  began,  and  during  the  struggle  the  Captain 
was  fatally  stabbed. 

Cook  had  done  a  very  great  work.  He  had 
proved  that  no  great  land  lies  between  the  Antarctic 
and  the  continents;  had  sailed  three  times  round 
the  world,  and  had  discovered  New  Zealand  for 
his  country. 

He  had  made  the  map  of  the  world  more  com- 
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plete  and  accurate  than  it  had  been  before  his  day; 
and,  perhaps  of  more  value  than  all  else,  he  had 
shown  that  ships  could  make  voyages  lasting  for 
two  or  three  years  without  the  crew  suffering  from 
scurvy.  He  was  England’s  greatest  sailor-explorer. 


CHAPTER  VH 

A  STRANGE  TEA-PARTY 

WHEN  Canada  became  a  British  possession  the 
British  in  the  American  colonies  felt  much 
safer.  There  was  no  longer  fear  of  an  enemy  invasion 
from  the  north. 

The  Government  in  England  did  not  feel  alto¬ 
gether  happy.  The  war  with  the  French  had  been 
very  costly,  and  statesmen  wondered  how  they 
could  raise  new  taxes  to  pay  for  the  war. 

While  Canada  had  been  French  many  English 
soldiers  had  been  kept  in  the  colonies  to  protect 
them,  and  now  that  the  French  had  been  defeated 
British  statesmen  thought  that  the  Americans 
should  be  taxed  to  pay  some  of  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  and  for  the  upkeep  of  soldiers  still  needed 
in  America. 

The  colonists  themselves  did  not  think  it  fair 
that  they  should  pay  taxes,  because  they  had  no 
right  to  elect  members  of  the  Parliament  in  London. 
They  wanted  the  same  rights  as  Englishmen  in 
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England  enjoyed.  You  will  remember  that  one  of 
our  great  rights  in  Magna  Charta  is  that  no  tax 
shall  be  lawful  unless  it  is  passed  by  Parliament, 
which  represents  the  people. 

The  Americans  might  have  raised  the  money 
by  taxing  themselves,  but  the 
colonies  were  jealous  of  one 
another ;  they  could  never 
agree  among  themselves,  so 
there  was  little  hope  that  they 
would  agree  as  to  how  much 
they  would  send  to  England. 

A  Money  Act  was  passed 
by  Parliament,  but,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  Members  of 
Parliament  were  chosen  by 
the  people  of  Britain;  not  one  of  them  was  chosen 
by  the  colonists.  Therefore  the  Americans  were 
expected  to  obey  a  law  which  they  had  had  no  vote 
in  making. 

When  the  tax  became  lawful,  in  1765,  the 
colonists  sent  Benjamin  Franklin  to  London.  He 
tried  to  persuade  King  George  III  to  remove  the 
tax.  The  King  was  a  brave  man  who  loved  England 
greatly,  but  he  was  badly  educated  and  obstinate. 
He  loved  to  have  his  own  way,  and  his  Ministers,  or 
advisers,  allowed  him  to  do  much  as  he  liked. 

To-day  the  English  Parliament  does  not  levy 
taxes  on  the  British  Dominions  or  tell  them  what 
they  are  to  do.  But  in  the  reign  of  George  HI 
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Englishmen  thought  they  had  every  right  to  rule 
the  colonies  as  they  wished. 

George  would  not  listen  to  Franklin.  This  made 
the  colonists  angry,  and  they  refused  to  pay  the 
tax.  Parliament  then  withdrew  the  Act,  but  other 
taxes  were  levied,  to  be  taken 
off  as  opposition  grew  ever 
more  determined.  Parlia¬ 
ment,  however,  insisted  on 
keeping  a  small  duty  upon 
tea. 

Had  Pitt  been  Prime  Mini¬ 
ster  he  would  have  taken  off 
all  the  taxes.  But  Lord  North 
was  now  Prime  Minister.  He 
said  that  the  colonists  must 
pay  the  tax  on  tea  as  a  sign 
that  the  King  and  Parliament 
had  the  right  to  tax  the  colonies.  The  tax  was  a 
very  small  one,  and  much  less  than  that  paid  in 
England  on  tea. 

In  December  1773  some  ships  laden  with  tea 
sailed  into  Boston  Harbour.  If  the  tea  had  been 
landed  the  Americans  would  have  had  to  pay  the 
tax  on  it.  The  people  of  Boston  decided  they 
would  not  do  this,  and  a  number  of  persons  dressed 
and  painted  as  Red  Indians  boarded  the  ships,  and 
threw  the  tea  overboard. 

George  HI  was  angry.  Had  he  been  wise  he 
would  have  taken  off  the  tax  at  once.  Instead,  he 
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so  they  sent  over  soldiers  to  make  the  Americans 
obey  the  law.  They  did  not  send  enough  soldiers. 

War  was  declared  in  1775,  and  at  first  it  looked 
as  though  the  colonists  would  be  defeated.  But 
after  a  time  George  Washington  came  to  lead  them 
to  victory. 

Washington  was  a  brave  general  and  a  good  man. 
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closed  the  Port  of  Boston,  and  all  of  the  colonies 
agreed  to  fight  with  Boston  against  Britain. 

King  George  and  his  Ministers  did  not  think  the 
colonists  really  would  fight  for  their  independence, 
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i  He  gathered  together  an  army  of  colonists  whom 
S  he  drilled  and  trained  to  be  splendid  soldiers. 
|f  This  army  was  small  in  numbers,  and  he  had  very 
j  little  money  with  which  either  to  pay  the  men  or 
'I  to  buy  food,  clothes,  and  powder  for  them.  During 
j  one  winter  his  soldiers  had  such 
I  poor  clothing  and  so  little  food 
that  they  nearly  froze  and  starved 
'to  death. 

On  July  4,  1776,  fifty-six 
Americans,  led  by  Thomas 
Jefferson,  signed  a  paper  called 
the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence.  It  stated  that  the  colonies 
were  in  future  to  be  independent 
of  England.  So  George  III  sent 
out  more  soldiers  to  America. 

On  their  part,  the  colonists  sent  Franklin  to  France 
for  help  from  that  country.  France  hated  England, 
but  she  would  not  join  in  the  war  just  then,  because 
the  Americans  had  lost  a  number  of  battles  against 
the  English.  In  the  next  year,  1777,  the  British  were 
beaten  at  Saratoga,  on  the  Hudson  river,  then  France 
and  Spain  also  decided  to  help  the  colonists. 

Just  at  this  time  Britain  had  to  declare  war  on 
Holland.  Russia  and  other  European  countries  be¬ 
came  more  unfriendly  toward  Britain,  and  British 
possessions  were  attacked  all  over  the  world.  The 
King  was  as  determined  as  ever  to  make  the 
Americans  obey  his  rule. 
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could  lead  the  English  into  very  tight  corners,  and 
be  away  before  the  English  got  over  their  surprise. 
In  the  long  run  the  Americans  gained  the  better 
of  the  fighting  on  land,  but  England  was  the  victor 
upon  the  high  seas  in  the  fighting  against  Erance 
and  Spain.  The  war  was  really  brought  to  an  end 
by  the  defeat  of  the  French  fleet  at  Jamaica  in  1782. 
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Some  of  the  best  English  leaders  were  sent  to 
America,  but  they  could  not  defeat  the  colonists. 
America  is  a  very  big  place.  The  country  was 
strange  to  the  English,  while  the  colonists  knew 
how  to  march  quickly  from  place  to  place.  They 
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In  1783  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Versailles, 
in  France.  England  gave  little  to  her  old  enemies, 
France  and  Spain,  but  she  agreed  to  the  In¬ 
dependence  of 
the  American 
colonies. 

The  colonies 
were  now  called 
the  United  States 
of  America. 

Thirteen  colonies 
joined  the  Union, 
and  that  is  why 
there  are  thirteen 
stripes  in  the 
American  flag. 

Georg  e  Washing¬ 
ton  was  made  the 
first  President  of 
the  new  nation. 

To-day  Ame¬ 
rica  is  one  of  the 
greatest  nations 
in  the  world.  There  is  no  longer  any  bad  feeling 
between  that  country  and  England;  together  they 
are  working  for  the  peace  of  the  world.  That  is 
how  things  should  be,  for  the  first  Americans  were 
men  and  women  of  our  own  race  and  blood. 


CARPENTERS  HALL,  BOSTON 
Where  the  first  American  Congress  met. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

“PAY  YOUR  DEBTS  OR  GO  TO  JAIL!” 

IN  the  time  of  George  III  people  who  could 
not  pay  their  debts  were  sent  to  prison.  Some 
debtors  were  kept  in  prison  for  many  years. 

Sometimes  whole  families  would  be  living  in 
the  prisons,  and  that  was  very  bad  for  the  young 
children.  To  grow  strong  and  healthy  we  need 
plenty  of  fresh  air  and  good  food.  The  prisons  of 
those  days  were  dirty  and  wretched. 

Fifty  or  more  people  would  be  made  to  live  in 
the  same  room.  There  were  no  comfortable  beds 
to  sleep  upon;  the  prisoners  had  to  lie  on  filthy 
straw  heaped  on  the  floor. 

The  prisoners  could  not  get  clean  water  whenever 
they  liked ;  they  had  to  wash  when  they  could,  and 
that  was  not  often.  The  rooms  of  the  prisons 
were  very  dark,  because  the  windows  were  small. 
The  sunlight  rarely  entered  the  rooms,  and  so  the  air 
became  poisonous.  Jail-fever  resulted,  and  many 
hundred  prisoners  died  of  this  terrible  disease. 

While  in  prison  the  debtors  had  to  pay  for  their 
food.  Those  who  had  friends  outside  could  get 
good  food  sent  in  to  them,  but  many  had  no 
friends,  and  these  led  a  miserable  life.  They  would 
stand  by  a  grating  in  the  wall  of  the  prison  and 
beg  from  passers-by. 
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his  friends  they  made  him  give  some  of  it  to 
them. 

Even  prisoners  who  had  no  money  were  expected 
to  give  something  to  the  jailers.  These  prisoners 
had  heavy  chains  fastened  to  them  so  that  friends 
outside  might  be  induced  to  send  money  to  the 
jailers  to  take  the  chains  off. 

All  these  things  seem  very  cruel  to  us,  but  the 
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The  jailers  who  guarded  the  prisons  made  life 
still  more  unhappy  for  the  poor  creatures.  If 
they  knew  that  a  man  had  received  money  from 
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jailers  received  little  pay;  that  was  their  excuse  for 
taking  money  from  the  prisoners. 

The  worst  enemies  of  the  debtors  were  the  strong 
prisoners  who  had  been  in  jail  for  some  time. 
When  a  new  debtor  arrived  the  strong  prisoners 

would  demand  money.  If 
the  unfortunate  man  had 
none,  then  the  others  would 
not  allow  him  near  the  fire, 
nor  would  they  let  him  share 
the  food  they  had.  As  a 
result,  many  of  these  un¬ 
fortunates  starved  to  death. 

Even  people  who  had  lost 
their  money  through  no  fault 
of  their  own  were  cast  into 
prison.  They  had  to  live 

murderers.  Boys  and  girls  were  sent  to  jail  for 
what  we  would  call  ‘  mischief,’  and  they,  too,  had 
to  mix  with  evil  men  and  women.  They  learned 
so  much  evil  that  they  were  worse  when  they  came 
out  than  when  they  went  in. 

John  Howard  heard  so  much  about  the  prisons 
that  he  decided  to  see  them  for  himself.  So  about 
1773  he  started  to  visit  various  prisons.  He  was 
so  shocked  at  what  he  saw  that  he  wrote  letters 
to  different  Members  of  Parliament.  He  declared 
that  the  prisons  were  a  disgrace  to  England. 

Parliament  now  tried  to  make  the  life  of  the 
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prisoners  easier.  They  passed  a  law  that  the  jailers 
were  to  receive  better  wages,  and  that  they  were 
not  to  take  money  from  prisoners. 

Many  people  of  those  days  did  not  want  to 
spend  money  on  the 
prisoners.  They  were 
rather  cruel,  for  they 
said  that  the  prisoners 
deserved  to  suffer 
discomfort.  Some 
rich  men,  however, 
felt  sorry  for  the 
wretched  people,  so 
they  paid  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  new  prisons  at 
Sheffield,  Oxford,  and 
Gloucester. 

About  the  year  1813 
a  society  of  people 
called  the  Quakers  be¬ 
gan  to  care  for  the  pri¬ 
soners.  One  of  them, 

Elizabeth  Fry,  was 
allowed  to  visit  the  women  prisoners  in  Newgate 
Jail. 

Mrs  Fry  saw  terrible  things  when  she  first  visited 
the  prison.  Women  and  children  were  huddled 
close  together  in  cells.  They  had  to  sleep  on  the 
bare  floor  in  the  clothes  they  wore  in  the  daytime; 
they  had  no  night-dresses  or  bedclothes. 


ELIZABETH  FRY 
Photo  IV.  F.  Mansell  and  Co. 
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Many  of  the  women  were  drunk  most  of  the 
time,  and  so  there  was  always  a  great  deal  of 
shouting  and  quarrelling  going  on. 

Mrs  Fry  visited  these  prisoners  regularly.  When 
they  saw  how  greatly  she  loved  them  the  women 
listened  to  her  Bible-lessons.  Before  long  the 
drinking  and  bitter  quarrels  ceased,  and  the  wildest 
women  became  quiet  and  gentle  when  the  Quakeress 
was  at  the  jail. 

People  outside  the  jail  heard  about  Mrs  Fry, 
and  the  result  of  her  work.  They  soon  learned 
that  the  prisoners  deserved  to  be  helped.  So  in 
1825  Parliament  passed  new  laws  for  the  prisons 
which  provided  that  the  prisoners  were  to  be  given 
good  food  and  clothing,  and  that  the  prisons  were 
to  be  kept  clean  and  healthy.  In  1835  another  law 
ordered  that  each  prisoner  was  to  live  in  a  separate 
cell  or  room. 

To-day  our  prisons  are  spotlessly  clean  and 
healthy,  and  the  prisoners  are  given  work  to  do. 
When  they  leave  prison  they  are  helped  to  live 
better  lives.  Many  of  the  prisoners  are  able  to 
learn  trades  such  as  boot-making  and  tailoring. 
After  they  leave  prison  they  can  find  work  at 
those  trades. 

We  do  not  send  nearly  so  many  people  to  prison 
now  as  the  people  did  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
And  we  do  not  send  young  boys  and  girls  to  mix 
with  robbers  and  murderers. 

Young  people  who  break  the  law  are  sent  to 
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places  where  they  can  learn  better  habits;  they 
are  taught  how  to  live  cleaner,  more  upright  lives. 
We  know  to-day  that  wickedness  is  caused  chiefly 
through  ignorance  and  misfortune. 

Since  1870  Parliament  has  been  fighting  against 
ignorance.  In  that  year  a  law  was  passed  ordering 
that  every  town  and  village  throughout  the  land 
should  have  a  school  for  all  the  children  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen. 

Some  people  did  not  send  their  children  to 
school,  so  a  law  in  1876  ordered  that  every  child 
over  five  should  be  sent  to  school,  or  else  the 
parents  of  the  child  would  be  punished. 

And  the  reason  why  we  now  send  fewer  people 
to  jail  than  in  the  days  of  George  III  is  that  people 
are  not  so  ignorant  as  in  those  days.  The  ignorant 
are  often  wicked;  as  a  rule,  those  who  are  not 
ignorant  do  not  want  to  be  v/icked.  Also,  the 
people  who  make  the  laws  to-day  are  more  humane 
and  tolerant. 


CHAPTER  IX 

TOPSY-TURVY  ENGLAND 

The  American  War  of  Independence  ruined 
the  trade  of  England ;  it  had  been  very  costly, 
and  the  country  had  to  carry  a  heavy  debt.  In 
spite  of  this,  England  became  one  of  the  greatest 
and  richest  countries  in  the  world. 
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For  centuries  nearly  every  woman  had  spun 
wool-yarn  on  her  spinning-wheel.  The  yarn  was 
used  in  the  cottages  or  farm-houses,  or  sold  to 
travelling  merchants.  In  many  of  the  cottages 
weavers  wove  cloth  from  the  yarn.  To  do  this 

hand-looms  were  used. 

When  settlements  were 
formed  in  American  colo¬ 
nies  the  settlers  started 
to  cultivate  the  cotton- 
plant,  and  they  sent  much 
cotton  to  England. 

Weaving  on  the  hand- 
loom  was  a  very  slow 
process,  and  the  weaver  could  only  weave  a  cloth 
about  twenty-seven  inches  in  width.  John  Kay 
of  Bury  invented  a  better  form  of  hand-loom  in 
1773,  and  now  the  weaver  could  weave  a  width  of 
fifty-four  inches,  or  double  width. 

The  weavers  could  now  work  much  faster,  and 
they  wanted  twice  as  much  yarn  as  before.  James 
Hargreaves  of  Blackburn,  so  we  are  told,  knocked 
over  his  wife’s  spinning-wheel.  The  wheel  did  not 
stop  revolving.  As  Hargreaves  gazed  upon  it  there 
came  to  him  the  idea  of  placing  eight  spindles,  or 
bobbins  on  which  the  yarn  is  wound,  in  a  line. 

This  machine  he  called  a  spinning-jenny,  and  it 
was  worked  by  hand.  In  time  the  machine  was 
improved,  until  twenty  spindles  could  be  worked 
at  one  time.  Yarn  now  became  so  plentiful  and 
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cheap  that  it  was  no  longer  profitable  to  use  the 
spinning-wheel. 

When  George  III  came  to  the  throne  materials 
were  always  made  of  wool  and  cotton,  or  linen  and 
cotton.  Pure  cotton  goods  were  not  made,  because 
the  cotton  could  not  be 
spun  very  fine  and  yet 
be  strong. 

In  1768  Richard  Ark¬ 
wright  of  Preston  invented 
a  machine  which  spun 
strong  cotton  yarn.  It 
was  too  heavy  to  work 
by  hand,  so  it  was  worked 
by  a  water-wheel. 

The  weavers  who  still 
used  spinning  -  wheels 
were  very  jealous  of  Kay 
and  Arkwright  and  did  not  welcome  their  inven¬ 
tions.  They  were  afraid  that  they  would  be  thrown 
out  of  work,  so  they  smashed  up  the  machines. 

Arkwright  moved  from  Lancashire  to  Notting¬ 
ham.  Stockings  were  made  in  this  town,  and  much 
yarn  was  needed.  When  the  traders  had  seen  how 
well  Arkwright’s  machine  worked  they  loaned  him 
money.  He  then  went  to  Matlock,  and  made  a 
bigger,  better  machine,  which  was  driven  by  the 
water  of  the  river  Derwent. 

Still  the  yarn  was  not  fine  enough.  Another 
Lancashire  man,  Samuel  Crompton,  worked  in 
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secret,  until  in  1779  he  invented  the  spinning-mule. 
This  machine  spun  fine,  strong,  cotton  thread. 
There  was  now  a  great  demand  for  cotton  goods, 
and  looms  were  set  up  even  in  barns  and  stables  to 

make  more  cloth. 

Six  years  later 
Dr  Cartwright,  a 
clergyman  in 
Kent,  invented  a 
loom  which  was 
driven  by  water- 
power.  This 
machine  made 
cloth  very  much 
faster  than  the  old 
hand-looms,  and 
soon  many  new 
looms  were  made. 
At  first  they  were  clumsy,  and  made  of  wood,  but 
as  time  went  on  new  machines  appeared  made  of 
iron. 

As  water-power  became  more  and  more  used 
instead  of  hand-power  the  old  hand-machines 
slowly  disappeared.  New  big  machines  were  built; 
they  were  placed  in  factories  erected  on  the  banks 
of  rivers  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 

There  was  now  a  great  demand  for  iron,  but 
there  was  not  sufficient  wood  to  smelt  iron-ore, 
and  so  provide  iron.  Abraham  Darby  discovered 
how  to  smelt  iron  with  coal,  so  the  smelting  and 
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iron  industries  went  to  the  coalfields  of  South 
Wales,  the  Midlands,  and  the  North  of  England. 

The  coal-mines  were  not  made  very  deep  because 
water  got  into  the  shafts  and  tunnels,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  drain  away  the  water  so  that  the  miners 
could  work.  Several  steam-pumps  were  invented, 
but  they  did  not  work  really  well. 

At  last  James  Watt  made  a  steam-engine  to 
work  pumps.  It  was  a  great  success.  Watt  had  to 
make  many  more  steam-engines.  They  were  used 
not  only  for  working  pumps,  but  for  driving  looms 
and  other  machines  in  the  cloth  industries. 

Watt  was  joined  by  John  Rennie,  and  together 
they  designed  many  steam-engines.  Before  the  year 
1800  wool  and  cotton  factories,  saw-mills,  ffour- 
mills,  sugar-mills,  both  in  England  and  abroad, 
were  being  worked  by  steam-engines. 

Before  the  invention  of  the  machines  the  working 
people  of  Great  Britain  had  lived  in  the  country, 
or  in  small  country  towns.  There  were  no  great 
cities  like  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  Most  of  the 
population  of  the  land  lived  south  of  a  line  drawn 
between  the  Severn  and  the  Wash. 

With  the  coming  of  the  machines  factories  were 
built  in  places  where  water-power  could  be  used, 
and,  later,  where  coal  was  easily  obtainable.  When 
the  people  of  the  south  heard  about  the  work  and 
wealth  to  be  had  in  the  North  and  Midlands  they 
ffocked  to  the  factories  for  work. 

Before  long  England  was  a  very  prosperous 
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nation.  In  the  Midlands  blast  furnaces  were 
smelting  tons  of  iron  to  be  sold  at  home  and  abroad. 
Nottingham  and  Leicester  were  making  leather, 
lace,  and  woollen  goods.  South  Wales  was  sending 
coal  to  other  countries,  and  smelting  iron,  copper. 


WORKING  IN  MISERABLE  CONDITIONS  FOR  SMALL  WAGES 


and  tin.  The  cotton  trade  became  very  great  on 
the  Lancashire  coalfield;  in  this  district  the  air  is 
damp,  and  so  it  is  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
cotton. 

England  became  the  foremost  trading  nation  of 
the  world.  Other  countries  had  stores  of  coal,  iron, 
and  wool,  but  England  led  the  way  in  inventions. 
It  was  Englishmen  who  made  the  first  practical 
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machines  for  cloth-making,  who  first  discovered 
how  to  smelt  iron-ore  with  coal,  and  who  first 
made  steam-engines.  England  had  a  start  over 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  she  was  selling  her  goods 
in  many  other  countries  before  manufacturers  on 
the  Continent  had  built  their  factories. 

A  great  change  had  come  over  the  land ;  we  call 
it  the  ‘  Industrial  Revolution.’  England  had  been 
mainly  an  agricultural  land ;  she  was  now  an 
industrial  nation.  But  great  changes  often  cause 
much  suffering,  and  so  did  this  change. 

The  people  who  rushed  to  the  factories  and 
mines  for  work  had  no  houses  to  live  in.  So  houses 
were  built  in  a  hurry.  They  were  poorly  built,  and 
the  people  were  crowded  together  in  a  most  un¬ 
healthy  way.  The  towns  which  grew  up  around 
the  factories  were  as  bad  as  the  slums.  And  so 
England  was  a  rich  country,  and  yet  she  had  many 
slums;  she  was  a  topsy-turvy  land. 


CHAPTER  X 

“TO  ARMS!  CITIZENS!” 

LTHOUGH  Erance  sent  soldiers  to  fight  for 
the  freedom  of  our  colonists  in  America,  the 


Erench  peasant  was  really  a  serf.  He  had  less 
freedom  than  had  the  English  peasant  in  the  days 
of  Wat  Tyler.  His  feudal  lord  could  thrash  him 
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severely  or  throw  him  into  prison  without  a  fair 
trial;  he  could,  and  in  some  cases  did,  put  him  to 
death. 

The  peasant  had  no  voice  in  the  government  of  the 
land,  but  had  to  pay  very  heavy  taxes.  There  was  a 
so-called  Parliament,  called 
the  States- General,  but  it 
had  not  met  for  very  many 
years.  The  King  made  the 
laws  and  chose  his  own 
Ministers.  Louis  XIV  said, 

‘  ‘  I  am  the  State .  ”  He  meant 
that  he  was  the  master  of 
France,  and  that  France  be¬ 
longed  to  him..  When  Louis 
XIV  died  there  was  no  strong 
king  to  take  his  place,  and 
two  great  writers,  Voltaire 
and  Rousseau,,  tried  to  rouse  France  to  aspire  to 
freedom. 

Voltaire  attacked  the  Church  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  with  all  the  eloquence  of  the  Hebrew  prophets. 
He  had  much  at  which  to  sneer  and  mock  with 
scorn.  The  land  was  heavily  taxed  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  many  wars  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV, 
and  the  Court  of  Louis  XVI  was  extravagant,  so 
adding  to  the  taxation.  The  great  nobles  and  the 
Church  owned  most  of  the  land,  but  they  did  not 
pay  most  of  the  taxes.  Instead,  they  increased  the 
taxes  of  the  peasants,  and  the  latter  had  hardly 
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sufficient  money  left  with  which  to  buy  food. 
“  Look!  ”  said  Voltaire,  “  at  the  misery  all  around 
us.  That  is  caused  by  bad  government.” 

Jean-Jacques  Rousseau  was  a  dreamer.  “  Man 
was  born  free,”  he  said,  “  but  everywhere  man  is 
now  in  chains .  ”  He  meant  that 
^  man  should  be  free,  and  that 

France  was  being  bled  to  death 
by  kings,  nobles,  and  priests, 
who  cared  only  for  their  own 
comfort  and  enjoyment,  while 
the  peasants  slowly  starved  to 
death. 

The  peasants  listened  to 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  and  they 
no  longer  suffered  in  silence. 
The  murmurings  of  the  people 
reached  the  ears  of  Louis  XVI , 
and  in  great  fear  he  called  the 
States- General  together.  Churchmen,  nobles,  and 
the  Commons  met  in  1789,  and  the  Commons 
were  expected  to  obey  the  wishes  of  the  other  two 
parties. 

But  the  Commons  insisted  that  the  wrongs  of 
the  people  should  be  set  right  at  once.  They 
pushed  the  nobles  to  one  side,  and  formed  the 
National  Assembly;  it  was  a  people’s  Government. 

Louis  XVI  was  not  a  bad  man.  He  wanted  to 
rule  justly,  but  he  was  too  weak  to  make  his  nobles 
and  Ministers  do  as  he  wished.  He  was  far  too 
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weak  to  make  the  Commons  obey  the  law,  and  so 
things  quiekly  went  from  bad  to  worse. 

French  soldiers  who  had  fought  in  America  told 
their  friends  of  how  the  Americans  had  gained 
their  freedom.  Rouget  de  Lisle  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  times  and  wrote  a  battle-hymn  which  the 
people  quickly  learned.  It  stirred  them  to  the 
heart,  and  made  them  thirst  for  freedom. 

The  summer  of  1789  was  a  time  of  famine,  and 
thousands  of  starving  men  and  women  marched  to 
Paris  in  search  of  food.  Food  there  was  in  plenty 
for  the  nobles,  but  not  for  the  peasants.  Soldiers 
were  sent  to  keep  the  peasants  in  order,  and  one 
proud  noble  ordered  his  mounted  soldiers  to  charge 
the  people.  They  did  not  kill  the  peasants;  they 
used  only  the  flat  side  of  the  sword  against  them. 
Nevertheless,  they  angered  the  people. 

Soldiers  who  had  been  sent  against  the  people 
were  now  on  their  side.  Troops  from  Marseilles 
listened  to  the  people,  and  were  as  eager  for  free¬ 
dom  as  they.  “  To  the  Bastille!  ”  was  the  cry.  The 
Bastille  was  a  great  prison  in  Paris. 

Singing  Rouget  de  Lisle’s  hymn,  the  men  of 
Marseilles  led  the  way.  Ever  since  the  hymn, 
now  the  national  anthem  of  France,  has  been 
called  the  Marseillaise. 

“To  arms!  Citizens! 

“  Form  your  companies,”  sang  the  soldiers,  and 
the  peasants  replied,  “  March  on!  March  on!  ” 
At  last  the  sons  of  France  were  on  the  road  to 
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freedom.  The  Bastille  was  captured,  but  there 
were  only  six  or  seven  prisoners  in  the  dungeons. 
The  people  had  gained  little  by  their  victory,  but 
they  had  learned  their  power. 

Louis  and  his  Queen,  Marie  Antoinette,  were 
living  at  Versailles  with  their  two  children.  Some 


THE  BASTILLE 

of  the  peasant  women  hastened  to  the  palace,  and, 
standing  under  the  windows,  demanded  that  the 
King  should  come  to  Paris  and  give  them  bread. 

Like  prisoners,  the  royal  family  were  taken  back 
to  Paris.  “  We  shall  not  want  for  bread  now,” 
cried  the  peasants,  pointing  to  the  royal  carriage. 
“We  are  bringing  the  baker  and  his  wife  with  us.” 

France  was  soon  in  confusion.  The  nobles 
who  could  do  so  fled  from  the  country,  the  King 
was  really  a  prisoner  in  Paris,  and  the  National 
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was  thrown  into  the  prisoner’s  dock  to  be  judged 
by  the  rebels.  The  rulers  of  Europe  watched 
France  anxiously;  they  feared  that  their  own 
peoples  might  rise  against  them.  Austria  and 
Prussia  sent  armies  toward  the  French  frontier, 
and  the  French  said  that  Louis  had  asked  for  these 
soldiers  to  be  sent  against  them. 

France  was  declared  a  Republic,  and  French  help 
was  promised  to  any  nation  which  would  over¬ 
throw  its  king  and  set  up  a  Republican  form  of 
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Assembly  made  laws  to  suit  itself.  And  all  the 
time  mobs  of  wild  and  savage  men  were  burning 
down  the  houses  of  the  rich. 

Louis  had  now  good  reason  to  feel  afraid,  and 
he  tried  to  escape  from  France.  But  the  attempt 
failed,  and  he  was  brought  back  to  Paris;  later  he 


THE  MARCH  OF  THE  WOMEN  TO  VERSAILLES 


who  were  thought  to  be  against  the  Republic  were 
also  put  to  death.  Paris  was  red  with  blood. 

This  overthrow  of  the  King  and  the  setting  up 
of  a  Republic  in  France  is  known  as  the  ‘  French 
Revolution.’  It  gained  freedom  for  the  peasants, 
but  at  a  terrible  cost,  and  the  freedom  lasted  but  for 
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government.  Soon  afterward  Louis  was  beheaded, 
but  the  people  were  not  content.  Marie  Antoinette, 
the  nobles  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  all 


“PUFFING  BILLY” 


a  short  time.  In  the  wars  that  followed  the  peasants 
again  knew  misery  and  famine  ere  they  gained  the 
freedom  which  the  people  of  France  enjoy  to-day. 

CHAPTER  XI 

“PUFFING  BILLY” 

Before  the  year  1800  travelling  in  England 
was  very  uncomfortable  and  costly.  The  roads 
were  bad,  and  the  fastest  journey  was  by  stage¬ 
coach,  seldom  more  than  fifty  miles  per  day.  The 
carriage  was  given  this  name  because  it  travelled 
from  stage  to  stage  on  the  journey.  In  the  north 
of  England  the  roads  were  so  bad  that  twenty  miles 
in  one  day  was  thought  to  be  a  fast  journey. 

Goods  were  sent  from  place  to  place  on  horse¬ 
back,  or  in  great  lumbering  wagons.  They  did 
not  travel  nearly  so  fast  as  the  coaches.  And  as 
the  people  who  worked  in  the  factories  could  not 
grov/  their  own  food,  vegetables  and  meat  had  to 
be  brought  in  from  the  country.  The  articles 
made  in  the  factories  had  to  be  carried  to  the 
towns  in  the  south  and  on  the  coast.  But  so  long 
was  taken  in  transporting  them  that  they  could  not 
be  carried  quickly  enough. 

Better  roads  were  made,  and  travelling  and 
transport  became  speedier.  Horses,  however,  can 
drag  only  a  limited  weight  behind  them,  so  men 
began  to  consider  other  means  of  transport.  Five 
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Runcorn  on  the  river  Mersey  to  Manchester.  It 
was  a  great  success,  and  before  very  long  canals 
were  built  in  many  parts  of  England  and  Scotland. 
Great  barges  drawn  by  a  couple  of  horses  could 
carry  more  goods  than  several  wagons,  and  the 
cost  of  transporting  goods  a  hundred  miles  fell  so 
low  as  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  per  ton. 
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pounds  per  ton,  they  thought,  was  far  too  expensive 
for  transporting  goods  one  hundred  miles. 

The  Duke  of  Bridgewater  thought  of  the  idea 
of  making  canals,  and  a"  clever  engineer  named 
Brindley  helped  the  Duke  to  plan  a  canal  from 
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As  a  result,  the  factories  and  potteries  were  able 
to  get  their  raw  material  delivered  at  a  lower  cost, 
and  they  could  afford  to  sell  them  at  a  low  price. 
More  goods  were  sold,  and  the  factories  grew  in 
prosperity. 

Canals  could  not  go  everywhere,  so  wooden  rails 
were  laid  from  mines  and  factories  to  the  canals. 
Trucks  were  placed  on  the  rails,  and,  when  loaded 
with  goods,  drawn  by  horses  to  the  barges.  By 
now  people  wanted  more  speed;  they  asked  for 
engines  to  draw  the  trucks. 

For  some  time  steam-engines  had  been  used  for 
pumping  mines,  or  for  driving  mills.  They  were 
stationary,  but  William  Hedley  thought  that  a 
stationary  engine  placed  on  a  movable  truck  could 
be  made  to  drive  the  wheels  of  the  truck,  and  also 
to  draw  other  trucks  behind  it. 

He  worked  very  hard  on  this  idea,  and  in  1813 
invented  “  Puffing  Billy,”  the  first  movable  steam- 
engine,  a  rather  clumsy-looking  affair;  it  can  still 
be  seen  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

George  Stephenson,  an  engineer  working  in 
collieries,  tried  to  improve  upon  it,  and  in  1825 
engine  made  by  him  was  used  for  drawing  goods 
trucks  on  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway.  It 
could  travel  at  about  fourteen  miles  per  hour. 

In  1829  owners  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man¬ 
chester  Railway  offered  a  prize  of  £500  for  the  best 
locomotive  engine. 

Each  engine  must  make  a  journey  of  seventy 
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miles  in  one  day,  and  the  speed  was  to  be  at  least 
ten  miles  an  hour.  Four  engines  were  to  have 
competed,  but  only  one  was  ready  when  the  time 
came  to  start.  This  was  “  The  Rocket,”  made  by 
George  Stephenson,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
great  crowds  of  people  who  lined  the  railway 


track,  it  reached  the  high  speed  of  twenty-nine 
miles  an  hour  although  it  was  dragging  thirteen 
tons  behind  it. 

On  following  days  the  other  three  engines  were 
also  tested,  but  they  could  not  travel  fast,  and  each 
broke  down.  So  the  ^£500  was  given  to  Stephenson. 
Then  he  took  off  the  wagons,  and  without  a  load 
“  The  Rocket  ”  travelled  thirty-six  miles  in  an  hour. 
People  were  filled  with  wonder  and,  in  some  cases, 
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engines  draw  goods  trains  weighing  over  three 
thousand  tons,  and  the  long  journey  from  Montreal 
to  Vancouver  is  made  in  very  comfortable  coaches  in 
less  than  five  days.  And  yet  the  distance  from  coast 
to  coast  is  as  great  as  from  Liverpool  to  Montreal. 

The  invention  of  steam-engines  which  could 
propel  railway  trains  soon  set  engineers  thinking 
about  steamboats,  and  here,  too,  Britain  led  the 
way.  The  first  steamboat  was  made  by  a  Scotsman, 
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with  fear.  But  the  engineers  were  not  satisfied. 
They  thought  that  they  could  make  better  engines 
and  better  railway  tracks,  and  as  a  result  we  now 
have  engines  which  can  haul  eight  hundred  tons  at  a 
speed  of  sixty  miles  per  hour.  In  Canada  locomotive 
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Patrick  Miller.  It  was  only  a  small  vessel,  and 
travelled  at  five  miles  an  hour.  In  1802  the 
Charlotte  Dundas  towed  a  load  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  tons  along  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal. 
The  owners  of  the  canal  complained  that  the  swell 


STEAMBOAT  OF  1830 


from  the  steamer’s  paddles  would  wash  away  the 
canal  banks,  so  the  boat  was  used  no  more. 

Among  those  who  saw  the  boat  was  Robert 
Fulton,  an  American  engineer.  He  was  impressed 
with  it,  and  had  a  similar  engine  made,  which  he 
took  to  America,  where  he  built  the  Clermont ^  in 
1806.  For  many  years  the  Clermont  carried  goods 
and  passengers  up  and  down  the  Hudson  river. 
Five  years  later,  in  i8ii,  the  Comet  was  placed  on 
the  river  Clyde.  But  as  she  could  travel  at  a  speed 
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of  only  three  miles  an  hour,  and  was  constantly 
breaking  down,  she  was  not  a  success. 

As  time  went  on  the  engineers  made  bigger  and 
bigger  engines.  But  the  shipbuilders  found  that 
the  bigger  and  more  powerful  engines  shook  the 
wooden  ships  very  badly.  So  they  made  iron  ships 
which  could  resist  the  vibration. 

The  first  vessel  to  cross  the  Atlantic  under  her 
own  steam  was  the  Royal  William.  Built  in  Quebec, 
she  left  that  city  on  August  5,  1833,  sailed  to 
Nova  Scotia  for  coal,  and  twenty-five  days  after 
leaving  the  shores  of  Canada  arrived  at  the  Port 
of  London.  One  of  her  owners,  Samuel  Cunard,  of 
Nova  Scotia,  started  a  line  of  steamships  known 
as  the  North  American  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company.  To-day  this  company  is  known  as  the 
Cunard  Company ;  it  owns  some  of  the  largest  and 
fastest  steamships  in  the  world. 

Before  long  other  ships  in  great  numbers  were 
made,  and  goods  made  in  England  could  be  speedily 
carried  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER  XII 

MAGIC  POWER 

Boys  and  girls  like  to  play  with  magnets,  but 
as  a  rule  they  use  the  magnets  for  doing  only 
simple  tricks.  One  boy  discovered  how  to  make 
electricity  with  a  magnet. 
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Michael  Faraday  was  born  in  London  in  1791. 
His  parents  were  very  poor,  so  at  an  early  age 
Michael  started  to  work  as  an  errand-boy  for  a 
bookbinder.  Like  most  London  boys,  he  was  full 
of  life  and  always  wanting 
to  find  out  new  things. 

After  a  time  a  Professor 
at  the  Royal  Institution 
noticed  how  clever  the 
boy  was,  and  he  took 
Michael  into  the  service 
of  the  Institution,  and 
gave  him  work  to  do  of  a 
kind  which  he  lov ed .  He 
had  to  clean  the  tubes 
and  instruments  which 
the  great  chemists  used 
in  their  experiments. 

Faraday  watched  the 
scientists  at  their  work, 
and  showed  such  interest 
that  he  was  allowed  to 
do  simple  experiments  himself.  One  of  his  experi¬ 
ments  was  made  with  a  magnet  and  some  coils  of 
copper  wire.  He  soon  noticed  something  which 
the  chemists  had  not  observed.  If  he  moved  the 
magnet  toward  the  centre  of  a  coil  of  copper  wire 
electricity  began  to  flow,  but  when  the  magnet  was 
no  longer  moving  there  was  no  electrical  flow,  or 
current,  as  it  is  called. 
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Other  people  had  discovered  means  of  making 
electrical  current,  and  some  had  discovered  how 
to  make  electricity  to  do  small  work,  such  as  the 
ringing  of  bells.  Faraday  looked  far  beyond;  he 
dreamed  of  using  electricity  to  drive  trains  and 
mill-machinery. 

He  continued  his  experiments  with  magnets  and 
coils  of  copper  wire,  and  at  last  gained  a  success 
greater  than  he  had  dared  to  hope  for.  He  had 
invented  the  dynamo.  This  consists  of  a  thick  coil 
of  copper  wire  which  revolves  between  the  poles 
of  a  large  magnet.  When  the  coil  revolves  within 
the  magnet  an  electrical  current  is  produced.  This 
invention,  shortly  after,  led  to  the  invention  of  the 
‘  electric  motor,’  an  engine  driven  by  electricity. 
Tram-cars,  trains,  and  many  kinds  of  stationary 
machinery  are  driven  by  electric  motors.  An 
electric  train  on  the  Canadian  National  Railways 
travelled  over  three  thousand  miles  without  a  stop 
in  sixty-seven  hours. 

Sir  Charles  Wheatstone  discovered  another  use 
for  electricity.  He  found  that  current  sent  along  a 
wire  could  be  made  to  turn  a  magnetic  needle  at 
the  other  end.  If  the  current  were  sent  along  in 
varying  quantities,  large  and  small,  the  needle 
would  be  made  to  move  in  long  or  short  distances. 
So,  in  1837,  Wheatstone  made  a  telegraph  for  the 
Great  Western  Railway  Company. 

A  line  was  laid  between  Paddington  and  Slough. 
At  each  end  was  placed  a  dial  on  which  were 
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printed  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  In  the  centre  of 
the  dial  was  a  revolving  hand.  When  the  hand  on  one 
dial  was  placed  over  one  of  the  letters  the  electric 
current  caused  the  hand  on  the  other  dial  to  move 
to  the  same  letter. 

Messages  could 
now  be  sent  over 
great  distances  by 
electricity. 

This  method 
of  telegraphy  was 
very  useful,  but 
it  was  also  slow. 

An  American, 

Samuel  Morse, 
discovered  a 
better  method, 
which  we  use 
to-day.  It  i’s  a 
simple  system  of 
dots  and  dashes. 

At  both  ends  of  the  line  are  tiny  instruments 
which  look  like  knobs  fastened  to  a  metal  rocker. 
When  the  knob  is  pressed  down  and  allowed  to 
spring  back  sharply  the  electric  current  is  broken 
and  a  sharp  click  occurs  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line.  The  clicks  are  the  dots.  If  the  knob  is  held 
down  for  a  short  time  the  current  is  maintained 
for  a  longer  period,  and  forms  the  dash. 

A  dot-and-dash  alphabet  known  as  the  Morse 
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Code  was  invented.  E  is  one  dot;  I  is  two  dots; 
S  is  three  dots;  T  is  one  dash;  M  is  two  dashes; 
O  is  three  dashes,  and  so  forth.  A  message  can 
be  sent  right  round  the  world  by  the  Morse  Code  in 

a  few  minutes. 

In  1843  elec¬ 
trical  engineers 
tried  to  lay  tele¬ 
graph  cables  on 
the  bed  of  the  sea 
so  that  messages 
could  be  sent 
from  country  to 
country.  The  salt 
sea  -  water  inter- 
fered  with  the 
electric  current, 
and  the  attempt 
failed.  Then  the  engineers  covered  the  wires  with 
gutta-percha,  and  by  1851  England  and  France  were 
joined  together  by  a  telegraphic  cable.  By  1868  a 
cable  was  laid  between  Britain  and  America,  and 
to-day  cables  cross  each  of  the  great  oceans. 

On  March  10,  1876,  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  a 
young  Scotsman  who  had  emigrated  to  Ontario, 
Canada,  while  experimenting  with  small  horns 
connected  by  an  electric  wire,  spoke  into  one  of 
the  horns.  In  the  basement  of  the  same  house  a 
friend  of  Bell’s  heard  the  Scotsman’s  voice.  Bell 
had  discovered  the  telephone. 
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Inside  the  telephone  is  a  metal  plate.  The  voice 
of  the  speaker  causes  this  plate  to  vibrate,  and  the 
electric  current  causes  a  similar  plate  in  the  tele¬ 
phone  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire  to  vibrate  in 
exactly  the  same  way.  These  vibrations  cause  a 
sound  exactly  similar  to  the  speaker’s  voice. 

At  first  the  telephone  could  be  used  over  short 
distances  only,  but  to-day  the  telephone  is  used 
for  spoken  messages  over  distances  up  to  three 
thousand  miles. 

An  Italian,  Guglielmo  Marconi,  invented  a 
method  of  sending  messages  by  electricity,  but 
without  wires.  Wireless  messages  were  first  sent 
from  England  to  America  in  1902,  and  wireless  tele¬ 
graphy  has  since  progressed  very  greatly.  Messages 
are  sent  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  from  one 
country  to  another;  ships  at  sea  and  aeroplanes 
keep  in  touch  with  the  land  by  wireless,  and  music 
and  other  entertainments  are  broadcast  every  day. 

We  have  not  yet  come  to  the  last  great  electrical 
invention,  for  electrical  engineers  are  continually 
finding  new  methods  of  using  this  magic  power. 
In  the  early  seventies  the  American  inventor, 
Thomas  Edison,  invented  the  duplex  telegraph, 
which  enabled  him  to  send  two  messages  at  the 
same  tme  over  the  same  wire.  To-day  as  many 
as  twelve  different  telegraph  messages  and  one 
spoken  telephone  message  may  be  thus  transmitted. 
In  1929  the  engineers  of  the  Canadian  National 
Railways  installed  an  instrument  by  the  aid  of 
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which  passengers  in  their  trains  can  send  a  tele¬ 
phone  message  from  the  moving  train  to  friends 
many  miles  away;  they  can  converse  just  as  easily 
and  freely  as  though  they  were  speaking  in  an  office. 
Thus  the  railway  engineers  combine  the  telegraph 
and  the  telephone. 

CHAPTER  XIII 

“ENGLAND  EXPECTS - ” 

WHEN  the  Erench  stated  that  they  would 
help  all  peoples  who  would  overthrow  their 
kings  all  the  Governments  of  Europe  became 
alarmed.  As  a  result,  Erance  found  herself  at  war 
with  England,  Austria,  Prussia,  Spain,  and  Holland, 
and  Erance  was  entirely  surrounded  by  foes. 

Although  the  other  Continental  nations  could 
place  great  armies  in  the  field,  they  were  too  poor 
to  pay  their  soldiers.  England  had  been  made 
rich  by  the  Industrial  Revolution,  so  she  gave 
money  to  her  allies  that  they  might  fight  Erance. 

The  Allies,  however,  lacked  a  good  leader.  The 
Erench  had  many  good  leaders  and  great  armies. 
Indeed,  the  French  generals  had  to  win  their 
battles.  If  they  did  not  they  were  slain  by  the 
French.  So  the  French  attacked  the  Allies  with 
such  vigour  that  Holland,  Prussia,  and  Spain  were 
forced  to  make  peace.  By  1795  England  had  the 
support  of  Austria  and  Sardinia  only,  and  in  the 
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following  year  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  a  young  Corsi¬ 
can  officer  of  artillery,  led  French  troops  in  attacks 
which  crushed  both  Austria  and  Sardinia. 

England  now  faced  France  alone,  and  as  Holland 
and  Spain  were  now  allies  of  France,  things  looked 
bad  for  England,  for  if  the  com¬ 
bined  French,  Dutch,  and  Spanish 
fleets  could  drive  our  ships  from  the 
Channel  they  would  be  able  to  trans¬ 
port  their  armies  over  to  England. 

But  our  ships,  our  “  wooden 
walls,”  saved  England.  The  Dutch 
fleet  came  out,  and  Admiral  Duncan 
gave  it  a  crushing  defeat.  The 
Spanish  fleet  came  out,  and  Admirals 
Jervis  and  Nelson  destroyed  it  com¬ 
pletely  off  Cape  St  Vincent  (1798). 

The  danger  of  invasion  was  now 
almost  past. 

Napoleon’s  eyes  fell  upon  Egypt  and  India,  and 
he  dreamed  of  a  great  French  Empire  over  which 
he  could  rule  as  Emperor. 

Napoleon  managed  to  get  safely  to  the  mouths 
of  the  Nile  with  his  army.  But  a  month  later 
Nelson  destroyed  the  French  fleet  at  Aboukir  Bay 
(1798),  and  Napoleon  was  shut  up  in  Egypt.  News 
now  reached  Napoleon  that  Erance  was  almost 
ready  for  another  revolution,  so,  dodging  the 
English  fleet,  he  made  his  way  back  to  France. 
Britain  now  commanded  the  sea,  and  there  was  no 
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further  hope  of  victory  in  the  East.  So  Napoleon 
turned  his  attention  to  home  affairs.  In  1799  he 
was  elected  First  Consul.  The  war  continued  until 
1802,  and  England  was  successful  in  most  of  the 
fighting. 

France  had  by  now  spent  most  of  her  money , 
so  Napoleon  was  glad  to  make  peace.  But  he  only 
wanted  peace  so  that  he  might  reorganize  his 
armies  for  an  attack  on  England.  From  lowly 
beginnings  he  had  been  made  powerful  by  war, 
and  he  could  remain  powerful  only  by  military 
success. 

Napoleon  had  won  many  victories  on  land,  but 
England  had  defeated  him  on  the  sea.  He  deter¬ 
mined  to  humble  England,  and  to  make  him^self 
master  over  all  Europe.  It  was  to  be  a  fight 
between  a  great  military  nation  and  a  great  naval 
nation. 

In  May  1803  Napoleon  moved  a  great  army  to 
Boulogne.  He  hoped  to  ship  the  soldiers  across  the 
Straits  of  Dover  suddenly,  and  so  invade  England. 
The  English  were  greatly  alarmed  when  they 
heard  the  news.  Men  hurried  to  join  the  army, 
but  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm.  Up  and  down 
the  Channel  sailed  the  English  men-of-war,  and 
Napoleon  could  not  venture  to  cross. 

While  at  Boulogne  Napoleon  proclaimed  him¬ 
self  Emperor  of  the  French.  The  Republic  was 
now  ended;  she  was  ruled  by  an  absolute  monarch, 
as  powerful  and  as  wilful  as  Louis  XIV. 
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Napoleon  now  changed  his  plans.  He  knew  that 
English  battleships  were  waiting  outside  ETench 
and  Spanish  ports,  ready  to  destroy  enemy  ships 
if  they  came  out.  But  in  bad  weather  the  English 
ships  had  to  sail  out  to  sea. 
the  coasts  they  might  be 
driven  on  to  the  rocks  during 
the  storms. 

So  Napoleon  ordered 
Admiral  Villeneuve  to  slip  out 
of  Toulon  harbour  when  the 
weather  had  driven  Nelson  out 
to  sea.  The  French  Admiral 
was  to  attack  the  English  ships 
outside  Cadiz,  and  so  set  the 
Spanish  fleet  free.  Then  he 
was  to  sail  for  the  West  Indies 
as  though  he  meant  to  attack 
the  English  colonies  there. 

Napoleon  knew  that  Nelson  would  follow  the 
French  fleet,  but  Villeneuve  was  not  to  stay  in  the 
Indies  for  a  battle.  He  was  to  hurry  back  by 
another  route,  set  the  rest  of  the  French  fleet  free, 
and  with  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  destroy 
the  English  ships  in  the  Channel.  The  French 
army  could  then  sail  for  England. 

It  was  a  splendid  idea,  but  the  ruse  failed. 

Villeneuve  escaped  from  Toulon  during  a  storm, 
freed  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  sailed  westward. 
Nelson  followed  him  like  a  bulldog,  but,  learning 
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in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  opened  battle.  Villeneuve 
turned  and  fled  southward. 

Napoleon  was  greatly  angered  when  he  heard 
the  news,  and  said  that  his  Admiral  was  a  coward 
and  a  traitor.  To  defend  his  honour  Villeneuve 
came  out  to  flght  the  English  off  Cape  Trafalgar. 
Nelson  had  joined  Calder,  and  some  days  before 
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of  Villeneuve’s  intentions,  he  also  doubled  back  at 
once  to  Europe.  Admiral  Calder  was  sent  to  meet 
the  French  Admiral,  and,  flnding  the  French  fleet 
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the  battle  took  place  he  had  told  his  captains  how 
he  meant  to  fight. 

On  October  21,  1805,  thirty-three  French  and 
Spanish  ships  faced  twenty-nine  English  ships. 
As  the  fleets  drew  near  to  each  other  a  stream  of 
flags  appeared  from  the  signal  mast  of  Nelson’s 
ship,  Victory.  Loudly  cheered  the  sailors  when 
they  read  the  message:  “  England  expects  that 
every  man  will  do  his  duty.” 

Every  man  did  his  duty  so  well  that  twenty 
enemy  ships  were  captured  or  destroyed,  and  for 
over  a  hundred  years  no  fleet  dared  sail  against 
the  English  fleet.  Trafalgar  was  one  of  the  greatest 
battles  in  the  world;  it  saved  England  from  the 
danger  of  invasion,  for  no  French  fleet  afterward 
dared  to  put  to  sea.  Without  a  fleet  Napoleon 
could  not  get  his  army  across  the  Channel. 

During  the  battle  Nelson  was  badly  wounded. 
He  lived  long  enough  to  learn  that  the  French 
fleet  was  defeated.  His  last  words  were:  “  Thank 
God,  I  have  done  my  duty.” 

Horatio  Nelson  was  but  small  in  stature,  but 
his  courage  and  love  for  England  were  unbounded. 
He  was  England’s  hero  in  1805,  he  will  be  her  hero 
for  as  long  as  England  lasts. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

DEFEATED  BY  FROST  AND  HUNGER 

WHILE  Napoleon  was  waiting  for  Villeneuve 
to  destroy  the  English  warships  in  the 
Channel,  England,  Russia,  and  Austria  secretly 
prepared  to  attack  France  with  large  armies.  Before 
their  plans  were  ready  Nelson  had  destroyed  the 
French  fleet  at  Trafalgar,  and  Napoleon  knew  that 
he  could  never  invade  England. 

News  came  that  his  enemies  were  planning  to 
attack  him,  so  Napoleon  rushed  his  armies  into 
Austria.  The  Austrian  general  was  a  very  poor 
soldier,  and  in  a  short  time  Napoleon  had  captured 
40,000  men.  Austria  was  overrun  by  French 
troops,  and  the  Austrian  Emperor  had  to  give  his 
lands  in  Italy  to  Napoleon. 

The  Russian  armies  were  defeated  completely, 
and  when  the  Prussians  sent  an  army  against  the 
French  they  too  were  defeated.  Napoleon  ruled 
all  Europe  from  the  borders  of  Asia  to  the  Atlantic, 
and  no  king  dared  rebel  against  him.  Britain  alone 
stood  deflant,  safeguarded  by  her  wooden  walls. 

In  his  pride  Napoleon  attempted  to  humble  the 
royal  houses  of  Europe  by  giving  Holland  to  his 
brother  Louis,  and  Spain  to  his  brother  Joseph. 
This^  angered  the  rulers,  but  they  had  to  submit 
to  the  great  Emperor’s  wishes.  Unable  to  defeat 
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England  by  battleships  or  armies,  Napoleon  tried  to 
ruin  her  by  giving  an  order  that  no  country  in  Europe 
was  to  trade  with  her.  Portugal  disobeyed  his  order, 
so  Portugal  was  crushed  by  French  soldiers. 

Napoleon  had  been  too  proud  and  too  haughty. 
The  Spaniards  hated  him.  Although  the  Emperor 
had  defeated  kings  and  generals,  he  could  not 
defeat  the  soul  of  a  nation.  The  Spanish  peoples 
were  angered  that  Napoleon  had  placed  his  brother 
on  their  ancient  throne,  so  they  rose  against  him. 

Great  was  the  joy  in  England  when  news  arrived 
that  the  Spanish  people  had  risen  in  arms.  A 
small  army  was  ordered  to  Portugal  under  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  to  assist  Spain,  and  great  sums 
of  money  were  sent  to  the  Spaniards  so  that  they 
could  buy  food  and  weapons. 

The  war  had  just  started  when,  in  July  1808, 
the  Spaniards  captured  15,000  French  soldiers. 
Wellesley  landed  in  Mondego  Bay  in  August,  and 
three  weeks  later  he  gave  the  French  a  crushing 
defeat  at  Vimiero. 

Unfortunately  Wellesley  was  then  recalled,  and 
although  his  successor.  Sir  John  Moore,  led  the 
English  into  the  heart  of  Spain  he  was  compelled 
to  fall  back  'before  the  masses  of  French  soldiers 
hurled  against  him  by  Napoleon. 

At  the  beginning  of  1809  he  was  forced  to  re¬ 
embark  his  army  at  Corunna.  He  flung  back  the 
French,  who  were  pressing  upon  his  retreat,  and 
died  a  hero’s  death  on  the  field  of  his  victory. 
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Napoleon’s  relief  was  short-lived.  In  the  spring 
of  1809  Wellesley  was  back  in  Portugal.  In  a  few 
short  months  he  had  crossed  into  Spain  and  won  a 
victory  at  Talavera. 

Napoleon  determined  to  crush  this  annoying 
general.  He  sent  his  best  -  i 

general,  Massena,  into  the 
Peninsula  with  300,000 
men,  and  this  great  flood 
bore  down  upon  the  30,000 
English,  who  surely  would 
not  long  endure  their 
assaults. 

But,  unknown  to  the 
French,  Wellesley  had  dug 
trenches  at  Torres  Vedras 
near  the  coast,  some  thirty 
miles  north  of  Lisbon,  and 
when  Massena  thought  that  he  was  about  to  drive 
his  enemy  into  the  sea  he  found  his  way  barred  by 
fortified  lines,  behind  which  the  English  could  still 
defy  him. 

Behind  the  French  was  hostile  country  from 
which  no  supplies  could  be  drawn;  behind  the 
English  was  the  sea,  upon  which  Wellesley’s  ships 
could  come  and  go  unmolested. 

And  so  after  five  months  Massena  withdrew, 
and  the  English  followed  after,  to  begin  a  series 
of  victories  which  were  not  to  end  while  a  single 
French  soldier  remained  on  Spanish  soil. 
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Napoleon  tried  to  overcome  England  by  making 
his  trade  laws  stricter  than  ever,  and  the  poor 
people  in  England  suffered  greatly  because  trade 
was  bad.  But  Russia,  although  she  had  three  times 
been  defeated  by  France,  needed  trade  with  Eng- 
r  land  so  badly  that  the  Tsar 

sent  his  ships  to  England.  At 
once  Napoleon  declared  war  on 
Russia. 

The  French  Emperor  de¬ 
termined  to  humble  Russia  to 
the  dust.  He  was  foolish  to 
embark  upon  this  undertaking 
when  the  war  in  Portugal  and 
Spain,  or  the  Peninsular  War, 
as  it  is  called,  was  draining 
France  of  all  her  men  and 
money.  Napoleon  really  could 
not  afford  a  war  with  Russia, 
but  in  his  foolish  pride  he  set  out  for  Russia  with 
a  mighty  army. 

With  great  joy  the  French  entered  Russia,  and 
marched  toward  Moscow,  the  capital.  As  steadily 
as  the  French  advanced,  the  Russians  retreated; 
they  would  not  cross  swords  with  Napoleon. 

The  Russians  would  defeat  Napoleon  without 
using  shot  and  shell;  they  were  fighting  him  with 
their  climate.  As  they  retreated  they  took  all  the 
food-stuffs  with  them  and  destroyed  the  towns; 
the  French  had  to  transport  everything  they 
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needed  over  many  dreary  miles  of  bleak,  barren 
land. 

Winter  set  in,  and  it  became  more  difficult  for 
the  supply  wagons  to  keep  up  with  the  army. 
The  snow  and  ice  made  the 
and  wretched,  but  Napoleon 
would  not  turn  back;  he  was 
determined  to  reach  the 
capital. 

Before  he  saw  Moscow 
200,000  French  soldiers  had 
died  of  cold  and  hunger. 

When  the  city  was  entered  not 
a  Russian  soldier  was  to  be 
seen,  not  a  scrap  of  food  for 
man  or  beast  could  be  found. 

And  then,  one  evening,  the 
bells  of  Moscow  began  to 
chime.  The  French  soldiers 
rushed  out  of  the  houses  to  see  what  this  could 
mean;  Moscow  was  on  fire! 

The  French  were  now  left  with  neither  shelter 
nor  food;  they  were  forced  to  retreat  instantly. 
On  the  long,  dreadful  journey  back  to  France  the 
men  trudged  through  the  deep  snow,  stumbling 
blindly  until  they,  could  stand  no  longer.  Tens  of 
thousands  perished  in  the  bitter  cold  weather.  On 
the  heels  of  the  French  followed  the  Russian 
cavalry,  eager  to  capture  stragglers,  and  to  destroy 
the  weary  soldiers. 


French  miserable 


NAPOLEON 
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The  mighty  army  of  France  was  vanquished 
by  frost  and  hunger.  When  Napoleon  reached 
Germany  he  had  lost  nine  out  of  every  ten  of  the 
soldiers  he  had  led  to  Moscow.  As  he  hurried  to 
Paris  the  Prussian  army  joined  forces  with  the 
Russians.  On  his  way  the  Emperor  received 
bad  news  from  Spain.  Wellesley,  now  Viscount 
Wellington,  was  sweeping  the  French  out  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  nothing  could  now  keep  the 
English  out  of  Erance.  To  increase  Napoleon’s 
troubles  the  Austrian  army  joined  the  enemies  of 
France. 

Toward  the  end  of  1813  Napoleon  gave  battle 
to  the  Austrians,  Russians,  and  Prussians,  but  his 
army  was  defeated  at  Leipzig.  The  end  was  near 
for  the  proud  Emperor.  In  the  spring  of  1814 
Wellington  led  the  British  over  the  Pyrenees 
from  Spain,  and  destroyed  the  only  French  army 
that  could  be  mustered  against  him.  The  victors 
of  Leipzig  marched  on  Paris,  and,  in  spite  of 
Napoleon’s  efforts,  entered  the  city.  Every  French 
army  was  defeated,  and  Napoleon  had  to  give  up 
his  rule  of  France.  The  conquerors  sent  him 
into  exile  on  Elba,  a  tiny  island  off  the  coast  of 
Italy. 

Statesmen  from  the  warring  nations  now  met 
in  congress  at  Vienna  to  restore  order  in  Europe. 
They  set  a  king  over  France,  Louis  XVIII,  and 
the  country  enjoyed  a  period  of  peace.  The  rulers 
of  Europe  felt  safe  again ;  but  they  had  not  learned 
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the  lesson  why  Louis  XVI  had  been  dethroned,  so 
they  did  not  give  their  peoples  the  freedom  which 
alone  can  make  a  nation  loyal  and  contented. 


CHAPTER  XV 

“UP,  GUARDS,  AND  AT 
HE  nations  of  Europe  felt  so  safe  after  Napoleon 


A  had  been  sent  to  Elba  that  they  began  to  disband 
their  armies.  Europe  had  peace,  but  it  was  not  a 
peace  built  on  solid  foundations.  King  Louis  was 
too  weak  to  keep  his  nobles  in  order,  and  they 
were  behaving  as  did  the  nobles  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  peasants  were  treated  harshly,  and  so  were 
discontented. 

Soldiers  who  had  been  captured  in  the  wars 
came  back  to  France.  They  had  many  tales  to 
tell,  and  they  were  fond  of  talking  about  “  the 
little  Emperor.”  They  loved  Napoleon  so  greatly 
that  they  forgot  about  his  mistakes;  they  could 
talk  only  of  his  great  successes. 

One  fine  day  Napoleon  appeared  in  the  south 
of  France;  he  had  escaped  from  Elba.  Soldiers 
were  sent  to  make  him  prisoner  once  more.  But 
when  they  saw  him  the  men  threw  their  hats  in 
the  air  and  shouted,  “  Long  live  the  Emperor!  ” 
The  news  hashed  across  France,  and  soldiers 
hurried  to  join  the  man  they  loved.  The  whole 


“UP,  GUARDS,  AND  AT  ’EM!” 


army  was  for  Napoleon.  Louis  did  not  wait  to 
meet  the  Emperor;  Napoleon  was  again  the  ruler 
of  France. 

Once  more  Europe  became  an  armed  camp,  and 
all  the  countries  hastened  to  raise  armies  with 
which  to  crush  France.  Prussia  and  England  were 
ready;  their  armies  were  in  Belgium. 

Napoleon  did  not  wait  to  be  attacked.  He 
marched  swiftly  to  Charleroi,  and  severely  defeated 
the  Prussians  under  Bliicher  at  Ligny.  The  English 
were  separated  from  their  allies,  and  they  retreated 
to  the  plain  of  Waterloo,  near  Brussels. 

The  battle  was  now  to  be  fought  between 
Napoleon  and  the  man  who  had  beaten  every 
French  general  who  had  come  against  him. 
England  placed  her  trust  in  Wellington,  and  ‘  the 
Iron  Duke,’  as  he  was  called,  proved  worthy.  If 
Napoleon  lost  the  fight  he  would  lose  everything; 
if  he  beat  Wellington  the  Allies  might  be  afraid  to 
fight  France  again.  For  Napoleon  it  was  a  life  or 
death  battle. 

Wellington  took  up  his  position  for  battle  on 
the  slopes  of  a  low  hill,  Mont  St  Jean.  He  had 
an  army  of  65,000  men,  a  weak  army  because  it 
was  composed  of  English,  Germans,  Dutch,  and 
Belgians.  At  least  a  third  of  these  soldiers  fought 
for  money  alone,  and  they  did  not  care  greatly  for 
whom  tliey  fought;  they  could  not  be  trusted. 

Napoleon  had  72,000  m.en,  all  skilled  in  war, 
and  all  fighting  for  their  own  country  and  the  man 
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they  loved;  they  could  be  trusted  completely.  As 
well,  Napoleon  was  expecting  the  return  of  30,000 
men  under  Marshal  Grouchy.  They  had  been  sent 
to  drive  away  Bliicher  and  his  Prussians. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  June  18,  1815, 
the  battle  commenced.  The 
English  fought  in  long  lines,  the 
F rench  in  columns .  The  F rench 
started  the  battle  by  pouring 
cannon-shot  upon  the  English, 
but  the  red-coated  soldiers  did 
not  run  away.  The  French 
cavalry  charged  the  English,  but 
were  driven  back  by  bristling 
bayonets. 

The  English  soldiers  formed 
into  squares,  four  lines  deep, 
and  although  the  French  cavalry 
charged  time  after  time  they  could  not  break  the 
squares.  It  was  a  tremendous  battle,  for  the  two 
great  leaders  were  the  equal  of  one  another. 
Wellington  hoped  that  the  Prussians  would  return 
to  help  him,  and  Napoleon  hoped  that  Grouchy 
would  come  in  time. 

Hour  after  hour  the  fighting  lasted,  and  then 
soldiers  were  seen  approaching  in  the  distance. 
They  were  the  Prussians ;  Bliicher  had  tricked 
Grouchy  and  was  rejoining  Wellington. 

Napoleon  sent  some  of  his  men  to  hold  up 
Bliicher,  and  flung  his  finest  troops,  the  Old 
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Guard,  against  Wellington.  It  was  his  last  throw 
for  victory.  Splendid  and  heroic  soldiers,  the 
victors  on  many  a  battlefield,  the  Old  Guard  were 
mown  down  by  rifie  fire  from  the  English  Guards. 
Those  who  escaped  the  bullets  were  chased  down 
the  hill  by  the  English  cavalry. 

Napoleon  had  failed.  A  story,  which  may  not 
be  true,  tells  us  that  Wellington  at  this  point  gave 
the  order  “  Up,  Guards,  and  at  ’em!  ”  However 
this  may  be,  the  English  lines  pressed  steadily 
down  the  hill,  and  the  Erench,  their  regiments  and 
companies  broken  up,  fled  in  a  mob.  Wellington 
and  Bliicher  were  victors ;  it  was  one  of  the  greatest 
victories  of  all  time. 

In  little  bands  the  Erench  hastened  to  their 
own  land  in  search  of  food  and  shelter.  Sad  and 
broken-hearted,  Napoleon  followed  them.  When 
he  reached  Paris  there  was  none  to  meet  him  with 
a  smile  nor  a  word  of  welcome.  His  power  had 
gone  with  his  ability  to  win  battles.  Once  more 
he  was  only  a  soldier  of  fortune. 

Behind  Napoleon  came  the  armies  of  England 
and  Prussia.  The  Emperor  could  not  wait  to  meet 
his  conquerors,  so  he  hurried  to  the  coast,  and 
surrendered  himself  as  prisoner  to  the  captain  of 
an  English  warship.  Once  more  he  was  sent  into 
exile.  On  St  Helena,  a  lonely  island  in  the  South 
Atlantic,  Napoleon  mourned  and  dreamed  of  the 
glorious  empire  he  had  built  and  lost.  He  died 
in  1821. 
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Napoleon  was  as  much  defeated  by  the  people  in 
England  as  by  the  soldiers  in  Belgium.  The  wars 
had  been  costly,  and  so  taxation  was  very  heavy. 
Most  of  it  was  raised  by  taxes  on  food  and  clothing, 
so  both  these  articles  were  dear.  The  poor  suffered 
greatly,  but  they  suffered  like  heroes,  and  paid  the 
taxes  so  that  Wellington  and  his  men  might  rid 
Europe  of  the  man  who  lived  for  war,  Napoleon. 

Once  more  the  great  nations  sent  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  into  congress,  and  the  boundaries  of 
Europe  were  fixed.  France  lost  all  her  conquered 
lands,  and  her  boundaries,  as  then  fixed,  are  much  the 
same  to-day.  For  her  share  in  the  fighting  England 
was  given  Malta,  Mauritius — an  island  in  the  Indian 
Ocean — Heligoland,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

When  the  congress  was  ended  the  rulers  forgot 
all  their  fears  and  settled  down  contentedly  as 
though  there  had  never  been  a  French  Revolution 
or  a  Napoleon.  They  gave  no  freedom  to  their 
peoples. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

HAPPINESS  FOR  THE  UNHAPPY 

IN  1833  Parliament  passed  a  law  giving  freedom 
to  every  slave  within  the  British  Empire.  Thus 
a  mean  and  cruel  trade  was  brought  to  an  end. 
From  the  days  of  Elizabeth  Englishmen  had 
shipped  negroes  from^  Africa  to  the  West  Indies 
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and  America,  there  to  be  sold  into  slavery.  The 
wretched  slaves  were  greatly  ill-treated,  the  food 
given  to  them  was  poor,  and  they  received  little 
in  the  way  of  kindness. 

Many  Englishmen  living  in  the  reign  of  George  II 
were  ashamed  of  this  traffic  in  human  beings,  so 
they  tried  to  make  Parliament  pass  laws  to  set  the 
slaves  free.  Some  Members  of  Parliament  gained 
profit  from  the  trade,  however,  and  so  the  laws  were 
not  passed. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
William  Wilberforce,  so  keenly  felt  the  injustice 
of  the  traffic  that  he  could  not  rest;  he  pleaded 
so  well  for  the  slaves  that  many  other  members 
were  persuaded.  In  1833  these  men  induced 
Parliament  to  pass  a  law  forbidding  the  slave  trade 
in  British  colonies. 

Many  other  laws  had  to  be  passed  before  the 
slaves  at  home  were  set  free.  They  were  white 
slaves,  English  children,  women,  and  men.  Anthony 
Ashley  Cooper,  who  later  became  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
worked  nobly  in  their  cause. 

The  workers  in  the  new  factories  and  mills  were 
forced  to  accept  low  wages  which  barely  kept  body 
and  soul  together.  The  working  hours  were  long, 
often  fifteen  or  sixteen  a  day. 

The  poverty  of  the  miserable  parents  forced  them 
to  send  their  children  to  work,  even  little  children 
of  an  age  when  boys  and  girls  to-day  begin  their 
school  life. 
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Little  boys  and  girls  of  five  years  were  sent  into 
coal-mines,  where  they  had  to  work  for  fourteen 
hours  each  day.  They  had  to  sit  in  dark  tunnels, 
which  they  shared  with  rats  and  beetles.  When  a 
small  coal  wagon  came  along  the  children  had  to 
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Open  doors  to  let  the  wagon  through,  and  then 
close  them  again.  Sometimes  the  children  would 
fall  asleep;  then  they  would  be  awakened  with  a 
thick  stick  or  a  heavy  boot. 

Older  children  were  harnessed  by  chains  and 
straps  to  wagons,  and  made  to  drag  them  filled 
with  coal.  The  harness  rubbed  the  dirt  into  their 
skins,  and  their  bodies  would  often  be  covered 
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with  filthy  sores,  but  the  children  had  to  work 
whether  they  were  well  or  ill.  Women  and  children 
had  to  carry  heavy  blocks  of  coal  in  baskets,  or  on 
their  backs. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  made  speeches  in  Parliament 
telling  how  the  women  and 
children  were  suffering;  he 
urged  Parliament  to  stop  this 
slavery.  More  and  more  of 
the  members  came  to  his 
help,  but  these  kind-hearted 
men  had  to  work  very  hard 
before  at  long  last,  in  1842,  a 
law  was  passed  forbidding 
women  and  girls  to  work  in 
the  mines,  and  limiting  the 
employment  of  boys  over 
ten  to  a  few  hours  daily. 

Children  also  worked  long  hours  in  the  factories 
for  very  little  pay.  There  were  not  sufficient 
children  in  the  homes  of  the  poor  to  do  all  the 
work,  so  children  were  taken  from  the  parish 
workhouses.  They  were  driven  in  gangs  to  the 
factory  towns,  housed  in  sheds  like  so  many  cattle, 
and  forced  to  work  in  the  factories  without  pay. 
For  as  long  as  sixteen  hours  a  day  these  poor 
children  had  to  work  in  stuffy  rooms,  and  the 
clanging  of  the  machines  made  their  heads  dizzy. 
Many  became  so  weak  and  tired  that  they  were 
caught  in  their  own  machines  and  killed. 
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A  Bill  was  passed  in  1833  forbidding  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  very  young  children  in  factories.  It 
allowed  children  of  nine  to  work  in  the  factories 
for  nine  hours  a  day. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  appealed  to  noble  men  and 
women  to  help  him  to  make  life  easier  for  these 
unhappy  children.  There  were  many  eager  to  help 
him,  especially  Charles  Dickens  and  Mrs  Barrett 
Browning.  They  worked  with  a  will,  and  they 
needed  to  work  hard,  for  the  mill-owners  did  not 
want  to  set  the  children  free.  The  more  children 
he  had  working  without  pay,  the  more  money  there 
was  for  the  mill-owner. 

After  a  time  Shaftesbury  and  his  friends  won 
the  fight.  Since  1833  Acts  of  Parliament 

have  been  passed  concerning  child-labour.  To-day 
the  law  will  not  allow  children  to  work  until  they  are 
fourteen.  At  five  a  child  must  be  sent  to  school; 
he  has  nine  years  of  happy,  healthy  school-life 
before  he  starts  work.  And  if  anybody  is  known  to 
treat  a  child  cruelly  he  is  punished  severely  by  the 
law. 

In  1833  the  children  were  wretched  and  un¬ 
happy,  sick  in  body  and  mind,  little  better  than 
the  African  slaves.  To-day  they  are  well  cared 
for,  and  have  every  chance  to  grow  up  healthy, 
decent,  and  happy  men  and  women.  All  this  we 
owe  to  wise  laws  for  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  and 
his  friends  fought  eighty  years  ago. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

WHERE  THE  MAORI  DWELLS 

WHEN  Captain  Cook  visited  New  Zealand 
he  found  the  Maori  in  possession,  both  in 
the  North  and  South  Islands.  Splendid  seamen 
and  skilful  fishermen,  the  Maoris  were  fond  of 
war  and  sport.  We  are  told  in  their  legends  that 
they  came  from  the  South  Sea  Islands  in  great 
double  canoes. 

On  this  journey,  according  to  a  legend,  one  of 
the  chiefs  dropped  his  axe  into  the  water.  He 
uttered  some  magical  words,  whereupon  the  waters 
of  the  sea  divided,  stood  on  end,  and  the  axe 
returned  to  his  hand.  Then  the  sea  returned  to  its 
bed.  The  Maoris  have  many  strange  tales  like 
this. 

Their  chief  food  was  fish,  so  the  people  built 
their  villages  near  the  coast  or  by  the  lakes.  The 
doorways  of  their  houses  were  carved  with  very 
intricate  and  artistic  designs,  often  representing 
gods.  Men  and  women  alike  wore  a  great  mantle, 
dyed  and  decorated  with  beautiful  designs. 

The  Maoris  were  fond  of  tattooing.  The  man 
who  did  the  tattooing  worked  with  an  instrument 
made  from  the  wing-bone  of  a  bird,  and  rubbed 
a  blue  dye  into  the  design  he  made. 

Some  time  after  Cook  was  dead  European  sailors 
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began  to  visit  the  islands.  The  Maoris  traded 
timber,  cloaks,  and  ornaments  for  guns  and  car¬ 
tridges.  Some  of  the  foreign  sailors  settled  in  the 


A  MAORI 

islands;  they  became  traders  who  bought  things 
from  the  Maoris  and  sold  them  to  Europeans  at  a 
higher  price. 

Man}^  European  sailors  married  Maori  women,  and 
settled  down  to  a  life  in  the  islands.  Missionaries 
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from  Australia  came  to  work  among  the  natives,  and 
after  ten  years’  work  they  had  been  able  to  convert 
only  one  Maori  to  Christianity. 

As  time  went  on  British  pioneers  settled  on  the 
great  plains  of  New  Zealand,  and  started  to  raise 
sheep  and  crops.  They  wanted  to  own  land  for 
themselves,  so  they  tried  to  buy  land  from  the 
Maoris.  They  made  a  great  mistake.  The  British 
thought  that  the  chiefs  owned  the  land,  but  the 
land  was  owned  by  the  various  tribes.  So  when 
some  of  the  chiefs  pretended  to  sell  lands  to  the 
British  the  settlers  lost  their  money. 

This  caused  much  misunderstanding  on  both 
sides,  and  the  Maoris  were  often  treated  harshly. 
Sometimes  they  were  cheated  out  of  their  lands, 
and  sometimes  they  were  sold  into  slavery.  Greatly 
angered,  the  Maoris  rose  in  arms  against  the 
settlers,  and  bitter  wars  followed.  Captain  Hobson 
did  splendid  work  in  winning  the  love  of  the 
Maoris  by  his  fair  treatment  of  them,  and  so  the 
wars  ended  for  the  time  being. 

A  French  baron  arrived  in  South  Island  in  1831, 
and  declared  that  he  was  the  King  of  New  Zealand. 
The  Maoris  sent  a  petition  to  William  IV  of 
England,  asking  him  to  protect  New  Zealand. 
When  a  British  man-of-war  appeared  on  the  scene 
the  French  baron  decided  that  he  was  not  the 
King  of  New  Zealand,  and  left  the  islands  in 
peace. 

England  did  not  want  to  take  possession  of  New 
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of  Auckland  as  his  capital,  and  proclaimed  New 
Zealand  to  be  a  separate  British  colony. 

The  New  Zealand  Trading  Company  did  not 
treat  the  Maoris  any  better  now  that  New  Zealand 
was  under  the  rule  of  Governor  Hobson.  War 
soon  arose,  but  a  new  Governor,  Sir  George  Grey, 
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Zealand  as  a  colony,  but  the  Maoris  were  being 
treated  harshly  by  some  of  the  settlers,  and  also 
by  a  trading  company.  So,  in  the  year  1840, 
Captain  Hobson  chose  the  site  of  the  present  eity 
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calmed  the  natives  and  gained  fair  play  for 
them. 

Whenhhe  Maori  wars  came  to  an  end  the  New 
Colony  progressed  rapidly.  Gold  was  found  at 
Otago  in  1871,  and  adventurers  rushed  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  the  gold-diggings.  But  gold 
was  not  to  make  New  Zealand  rich  and  prosperous. 
When  the  gold-rush  was  ended  many  of  the 
miners  settled  on  the  great  plains  near  Wellington 
and  Christchurch,  and  made  farms  for  them¬ 
selves.  As  time  went  on  sheep -raising  and  wool- 
producing  became  two  of  the  chief  industries  of 
the  colony. 

You  will  sometimes  see  in  the  butcher’s  shop 
sheep  marked  “  Canterbury  Lamb.”  They  do  not 
come  from  Canterbury  in  England,  but  Canterbury 
in  New  Zealand.  They  are  brought  thousands  of 
miles  over  the  seas  in  ships  which  have  great 
rooms  cooled  by  ice,  and  the  icy-cold  air  keeps 
the  meat  fresh  and  fit  for  food. 

New  Zealand  is  a  rich  and  prosperous  country 
which  enjoys  a  Government  of  its  own.  Her  wealth 
has  been  gained  by  the  export  of  lamb,  wool, 
butter,  cheese,  and  farm-produce.  Her  position 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  very  important  for  the 
British  Empire.  Our  warships  can  obtain  supplies 
of  food  and  fuel  at  New  Zealand  ports,  and  so  stay 
away  from  England  a  long  time,  while  they  guard 
our  trading  ships  in  foreign  seas. 

Under  British  rule  the  Maoris  have  become 
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almost  as  British  as  the  English.  Many  of  them 
have  become  doctors,  ministers,  and  engineers. 
When  the  Maori  football  team  visits  England  it  is 
given  a  very  hearty  welcome. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE  CHARGE  OF  THE  LIGHT  BRIGADE 

From  1815  until  1853  England  kept  out  of 
the  troubles  of  Europe  as  much  as  she  could. 
She  had  quite  enough  business  at  home  to  care 
for;  she  was  busy  with  Reform  Acts,  trade,  caring 
for  the  unhappy  poor,  and  making  laws  with  regard 
to  factories  and  mines.  Although  there  were  many 
poor  people  in  the  land,  as  a  nation  England  had 
grown  very  rich  and  prosperous. 

Europe  was  not  at  all  happy,  for  the  Turks  had 
been  treating  Christians  in  the  east  of  Europe 
very  cruelly.  As  the  Christians  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  were  members  of  the  Russian  Church, 
they  looked  to  the  Tsar  of  Russia  for  protection. 

Tsar  Nicholas  asked  England  to  join  Russia  in 
a  fight  against  Turkey,  so  that  the  Christians,  who 
had  suffered  greatly,  might  be  given  freedom  and 
peace. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  reason  why  Russia  was 
ready  to  go  to  war.  Her  only  outlet  for  trade  on 
the  south  was  the  Black  Sea,  which  is  practically 
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a  lake,  and  she  had  long  coveted  Constantinople, 
which  would  give  her  a  direct  entry  upon  the 
Mediterranean. 

England  could  not  look  with  favour  upon  a  plan 
which  might  result  in  adding  to  the  power  of  a 
nation  which,  it  was  believed,  had  designs  upon 
India,  so  she  would  not  listen  to  Nicholas. 

The  Tsar  did  not  think  that  England  would  fight 
for  Turkey,  and  he  demanded  from  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  an  admission  that  Russia  had  the  right  to 
protect  members  of  the  Russian  Church  in  the 
East.  He  even  sent  soldiers  into  Turkish  pro¬ 
vinces  to  force  the  Sultan  to  give  the  required 
statement. 

England  at  once  sided  with  Turkey,  and,  to  the 
surprise  of  Nicholas,  another  ruler  did  likewise. 
The  new  Emperor  of  France,  a  nephew  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  had  gained  his  throne  by  a  trick,  and 
the  Russian  Government  regarded  him  as  an  up¬ 
start.  Nicholas  refused  to  accept  him  as  a  royal 
ruler,  and  Napoleon  III,  filled  with  anger,  was 
longing  for  revenge.  Also,  he  did  not  feel  very 
secure  upon  his  throne,  and  he  thought  that  a 
successful  war  would  make  him  popular  with  his 
subjects.  The  King  of  Sardinia  also  took  part  in 
the  war  at  its  close.  He,  too,  had  an  axe  to  grind ; 
he  hoped  to  become  King  of  a  United  Italy,  and 
he  thought  that  if  he  helped  the  allies  they  would 
help  him. 

On  September  14,  1854,  the  allied  armies  landed 
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near  Sebastopol,  in  the  Crimea.  They  had  decided, 
as  it  were,  to  hang  on  to  Russia’s  big  toe. 

Sebastopol  was  an  important  harbour  and 
arsenal,  and  had  the  allies  at  once  attacked  it 
probably  the  town  would  have  fallen.  But  the 
French  counselled  delay,  and  before  the  allies 
could  agree  to  move  a  famous  Russian  engineer, 
Todleben,  had  made  the  defences  so  strong  that 
they  were  able  to  resist  a  determined  attempt  to 
break  through. 

On  October  25  a  large  Russian  army  defeated 
the  Turks  and  proceeded  to  threaten  the  British 
position  at  Balaclava.  The  Russian  cavalry  was  met 
by  the  British  Heavy  Brigade,  and  the  encounter 
was  watched  by  many  from  the  heights  above. 
The  enemy  cavalry  charged  upon  the  smaller 
British  force,  but  wavered  as  they  drew  near.  The 
British  thereupon  set  spurs  to  their  horses  and 
drove  into  the  Russian  ranks  like  a  shot  from  a 
gun.  To  the  onlookers  it  seemed  that  the  British 
were  swallowed  up,  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  but  soon 
the  British  soldiers  could  be  seen  breaking  violently 
through.  They  had  hewn  a  path  right  through  the 
enemy  ranks,  and  they  now  turned  round,  re-formed, 
and  charged  again. 

This  hammering  was  more  than  the  Russians 
could  stand,  and  they  now  fled  in  disorder  from 
the  field. 

A  little  distance  away  the  fighting  was  not  going 
well  for  the  British. 
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The  Russians  had  pushed  forward  their  guns 
upon  the  high  land  on  each  side  of  a  narrow  valley, 
and  it  had  been  arranged  that  a  combined^^ttack 
should  be  made  in  order  to  roll  back  this  advance. 
A  French  force  was  to  operate  on  one  side  and  an 
English  force  on  the  other. 

An  order  was  brought  to  the  commander  of  the 
Light  Brigade  of  six  hundred  men  to  lead  his 
brigade  along  the  heights  which  the  English  were 
to  attack.  But  Lord  Cardigan,  the  commander, 
did  not  rightly  understand  the  message,  and  instead 
of  charging  along  the  heights  he  rode  through  the 
valley  beneath  to  what  seemed  certain  death. 
From  the  heights  on  both  sides  and  from  batteries 
at  the  end  of  the  valley  came  a  hail  of  shot  which 
took  dreadful  toll  of  the  men  as  they  rode.  They 
did  not  falter,  but  rode  on,  orderly  as  though  on 
parade.  Only  two  hundred  returned  from  that 
fatal  ride  through  “  the  valley  of  death.’' 

The  battle  of  Balaclava  did  not  end  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Russians.  All  the  time  fresh  Russian 
troops  were  entering  Sebastopol  from  the  north. 
November  5  dawned  to  see  the  English  armies 
wrapped  in  a  blanket  of  fog  on  the  Heights  of 
Inkermann.  Up  the  Heights  crept  a  large  Russian 
army  determined  to  drive  the  English  out  of  the 
Crimea.  Time  after  time  they  came,  only  to  be 
driven  back.  In  the  fog  the  soldiers  were  scattered 
in  little  groups,  and  they  had  to  decide  for  them¬ 
selves  what  they  should  do.  It  was  a  ‘  soldier’s 
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battle,’  and,  fighting  hand-to-hand,  the  soldiers 
gained  a  great  victory. 

A  bitter  winter  had  now  set  in,  and  Raglan 
again  asked  the  French  to  join  in  an  attack  on 
Sebastopol,  but  the  French  refused.  A  storm 
wrecked  the  camps,  and  nearly  destroyed  the  fleets 
in  Balaclava  harbour.  There  was  now  little  food 
to  last  the  troops  through  an  icy  Russian  winter. 
The  soldiers  suffered  terribly  before  food  and  warm 
clothing  could  be  got  from  England. 

During  the  winter  the  Russians  kept  sending 
fresh  men  to  the  Crimea.  We  are  told  that  two 
out  of  every  three  Russian  soldiers  who  marched 
toward  Sebastopol  died  of  cold  on  the  march. 
Spring  came,  and  the  British  and  French  made 
furious  attacks  upon  the  forts.  In  January  1855 
the  King  of  Sardinia  joined  the  allies,  and  he  sent 
15,000  Italians  to  help  them;  after  eleven  months 
of  fighting  Sebastopol  was  taken. 

In  March  1856  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Paris.  It 
was  agreed  that  Russia  should  never  again  keep  a 
war  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  that  the  Sultan, 
instead  of  ill-treating  his  Christian  subjects,  was  to 
give  them  freedom  to  worship  in  their  own  way. 

And  so  the  Crimean  War  came  to  an  end.  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  had  lost  heavily  in  the  fighting, 
and  there  was  little  gained.  For  neither  Russia  nor 
Turkey  kept  their  promises  after  the  English  and 
French  had  gone  back  to  their  own  countries. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

THE  LADY  WITH  THE  LAMP 

During  the  first  winter  of  the  Crimean  War 
the  English  soldiers  before  Sebastopol  suffered 
greatly.  Many  were  frost-bitten,  and  because  there 
were  not  sufficient  doctors  and  their  assistants  to 
attend  the  sick  and  wounded  scores  of  men  died 
a  miserable  death.  Disease  spread  throughout  the 
camps,  and  the  Government  at  home  became 
greatly  alarmed. 

Supplies  of  good  food  and  medicines  were  sent 
with  all  speed  to  Scutari,  near  Constantinople.  A 
hospital  was  opened  in  this  town,  and  the  sick  and 
wounded  were  sent  there  on  a  light  railway  specially 
made  for  this  purpose.  There  were  so  many 
soldiers  to  be  attended  to  that  many  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  had  to  be  placed  in  the  passages  of 
the  hospital.  Sometimes  the  poor  fellows  were  left 
untended  for  days,  because  the  few  doctors  on  the 
spot  had  more  work  than  they  could  cope  with. 
Soldiers  died  by  the  score  because  there  were  no 
nurses  to  tend  them. 

The  French  soldiers  were  more  fortunate.  A 
number  of  nuns  had  travelled  with  the  army  to 
act  as  nurses,  and  they  worked  nobly  to  make  the 
wounded  comfortable. 

The  Times  newspaper  wrote  an  account  of  the 
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terrible  sufferings  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  and 
appealed  to  the  women  of  England  for  aid. 

Among  those  who  read  this  appeal  was  Florence 
Nightingale,  a  lady  of  means,  who  had  long  been 
interested  in  helping  others  and  who  had  studied 
in  medical  schools  and 
hospitals.  She  wrote  to 
the  Government  offering 
her  services,  and  within 
a  week  she  had  got  to¬ 
gether  a  band  of  thirty- 
eight  trained  nurses.  On 
November  4,  1854,  she 
and  her  assistants  arrived 
at  Scutari;  they  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  dirt  and 
misery,  but  they  trembled 
when  they  saw  the  state 
of  the  hospital. 

The  soldiers  had  no 
beds,  nor  clean  sheets  between  which  to  lie;  there 
were  neither  soap,  towels,  nor  wash-basins.  Covered 
with  blood,  dirty,  unshaven,  and  utterly  wretched, 
the  sick  and  wounded  lay  in  their  uniforms.  The 
women  were  ready  to  cry  with  pity  for  the  men, 
and  with  shame  for  the  people  who  had  muddled 
things  so  badly. 

The  few  medical  people  who  were  on  the  spot 
were  not  disposed  to  welcome  the  new  nurses,  but 
Miss  Nightingale  soon  altered  this  attitude.  Under 
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her  guidance  food  was  cooked  for  the  sick,  and  a 
laundry  where  their  clothes  could  be  washed  was 
set  up.  Messages  were  sent  to  England  asking 
that  bedding,  bandages,  medicines,  and  all  the 
instruments  needed  in  a  hospital  be  sent  at  once. 

The  soldiers  welcomed  the  nurses;  they  could 
hardly  believe  their  ears  when  they  heard  that 
English  women  had  come  all  the  way  to  care  for 
them.  Memories  of  the  Sussex  Downs,  or  of  the 
Pennine  Mountains,  came  into  their  minds  when 
they  heard  the  soft,  kindly  voices  of  the  women. 
Many  of  the  men  burst  into  tears  of  joy. 

After  a  while  seven  of  the  army  doctors  and 
three  of  the  nurses  died  of  fever.  It  laid  hold  of 
Florence  Nightingale,  and  for  a  few  days  silence 
reigned  over  the  hospital  while  she  lay  danger¬ 
ously  ill.  To  the  great  joy  of  the  soldiers  she 
recovered. 

Miss  Nightingale  was  tireless  in  her  effort  to 
help  the  wounded.  Many  a  time  she  worked  for 
twenty  hours  at  a  stretch.  With  an  oil  lamp  in 
her  hand  she  moved  from  bedside  to  bedside  every 
night,  giving  a  word  of  cheer  to  each  man,  and 
seeing  for  herself  that  he  was  comfortable.  And 
so  the  soldiers  called  her  ‘  the  Lady  with  the 
Lamp.’ 

Whatever  the  task  to  be  done,  Florence  Nightin¬ 
gale  was  at  her  post.  Tired  and  weary  though  she 
might  be,  she  was  never  too  tired  to  try  to  make 
a  wounded  soldier  happy  or  comfortable.  She 
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showed  the  whole  world  that  women  can  do  a  great 
work  in  tending  the  sick. 

Miss  Nightingale  returned  to  England  in  1856, 
to  be  treated  as  an  honoured  guest  of  Queen 
Victoria.  The  brave  woman  would  not  accept 
rewards  for  herself,  but  the  British  public  wanted 
to  show  their  gratitude.  Within  four  years  £^0,000 
was  collected,  and  with  this  money  a  Florence 
Nightingale  School  and  Home  for  Nurses  was 
founded  at  St  Thomas’s  Hospital,  London. 

Since  the  Crimean  War  British  nurses  have 
tried  faithfully  to  be  as  heroic  and  as  kindly  as 
the  Lady  with  the  Lamp.  During  the  Great  War 
nurses  played  their  part  in  tending  the  sick  and 
wounded  in  all  the  many  fields  of  war.  Sometimes 
they  did  their  work  quite  close  to  the  battlefield, 
and  in  many  cases  they  worked  in  hospitals  within 
range  of  the  enemy  guns  and  bombs. 

In  1918  German  aeroplanes  dropped  bombs 
upon  the  hospitals  at  fitaples,  in  France.  The 
British  nurses  did  not  scream  and  run  for  safety. 
Their  first  thought  was  for  the  wounded.  Not  one 
of  them  took  shelter  until  the  last  wounded  soldier 
had  been  placed  in  safety.  The  soldiers  worshipped 
them  as  heroic  angels,  but  the  nurses  thought  they 
had  done  no  more  than  their  duty.  They  were 
following  the  great  example  of  the  Lady  with  the 
Lamp. 

And  in  the  days  of  peace  the  nurses  of  Britain 
follow  her  shining  example.  We  do  not  think 
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about  their  work  unless  we  lie  on  beds  of  sickness, 
but  Florence  Nightingale’s  devotion  to  her  work  is 
seen  to-day  in  every  hospital  ward  and  at  every 
bedside  which  is  tended  by  nurses. 


CHAPTER  XX 

THE  PIPERS  AT  LUCKNOW 

Exactly  one  hundred  years  after  the  battle 
of  Plassey  a  great  war  broke  out  in  India.  The 
East  India  Company  had  governed  those  parts  of 
this  great  land  which  paid  homage  to  England, 
and  England  had  grown  rich  by  her  trading  with 
India. 

The  British  possessions  were  often  widely 
separated  from  each  other,  and  although  the  East 
India  Company  was  a  body  of  traders  who  did 
not  want  fighting,  they  had  to  keep  up  a  very 
large  army  of  Indian  soldiers  led  by  white  officers. 
This  was  necessary  to  protect  the  districts  under 
their  rule  from  possible  attack  from  the  native  rulers 
of  other  districts. 

Between  1757  and  1857  much  land  was  added 
to  the  British  possessions;  between  1848  and  1856 
Lower  Burma,  Oude — a  large  and  rich  kingdom 
in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges — and  the  Central 
Provinces  were  annexed  by  Britain.  So  powerful 
were  the  British  that  they  were  able  to  take  the 
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ruling  power  away  from  any  native  prince  who  did 
not  rule  his  people  with  mercy,  truth,  and  justice. 

The  Indian  peoples  had  no  very  great  love  for 
the  rule  of  strangers  who  were  different  from  them 
in  colour,  race,  and  religion,  and  the  native  princes 
felt  very  uneasy  on  their  thrones.  India  is  nearly 
fifteen  times  the  size  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  has  seven  times  the  population.  To  keep  the 
peace  over  this  great  land  the  East  India  Company 
kept  an  army  of  250,000  men.  The  sepoys,  or 
native  soldiers,  were  splendid  soldiers,  and  armed 
with  good  weapons. 

In  1857  the  sepoys  became  discontented.  There 
were  many  causes  for  this. 

The  British  had  abolished  some  of  the  customs  of 
the  country  which,  although  they  seem  so  dreadful 
to  us,  were  long-standing  habits  and  liked  by  the 
natives.  For  instance,  it  was  forbidden  to  burn  a 
widow  upon  her  husband’s  funeral  pyre.^ 

Then  some  of  the  English  officers  tried  to  get 
their  men  to  understand  the  Christian  religion,  and 
the  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  feared  that  they 
would  be  forced  to  give  up  their  own  religion. 

At  last  what  seemed  to  be  a  small  thing  fanned 
the  growing  discontent  into  a  blaze.  A  new  rifle 
had  been  given  to  the  sepoys.  The  cartridge  used 
with  this  rifle  was  wrapped  in  paper  greased  with 
animal  fat,  and  the  sepoy  had  to  bite  off  the  end 
of  the  cartridge  before  he  placed  it  in  his  rifle. 
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The  Hindu  soldiers  were  told  by  mischief-makers 
that  the  fat  was  the  fat  of  the  cow,  while  the 
Mohammedan  soldiers  were  told  that  it  was  the  fat 
of  the  pig.  The  cow  is  a  sacred  animal  to  the 
Hindu,  and  the  pig  is  sacred  to  the  Mohammedan. 
If  the  soldiers  tasted  this  fat  they  would  lose  caste, 
or  be  made  outcasts  by  their  own  people.  So 
early  in  1857  the  soldiers  mutinied.  This  was  the 
one  injustice  they  would  not  accept  peacefully. 

The  first  sign  of  the  coming  storm  was  at 
Barrackpore,  a  big  military  station,  in  January.  In 
May  the  storm  burst  at  Meerut,  where  the  sepoys 
murdered  their  white  officers  and  some  British 
women,  and  then  marched  to  Delhi,  where  they 
proclaimed  a  native  prince  as  King.  The  English 
garrisons  at  Cawnpore,  Allahabad,  and  Lucknow 
were  closely  besieged. 

The  Indian  soldiers  in  the  Punjab  remained 
faithful,  and  in  Bombay  and  Madras  provinces  the 
rising  was  soon  put  down. 

Everything  was  in  favour  of  the  mutineers.  They 
had  great  stores  of  food,  weapons,  and  cartridges; 
they  had  been  well  trained,  and  most  of  the  Indian 
peoples  and  princes  were  on  their  side.  Delhi, 
their  headquarters,  was  a  very  strong  fortress. 

Cawnpore,  after  being  bombarded  for  eighteen 
days,  was  taken  by  Nana  Sahib.  The  English 
soldiers  were  few  in  number — only  240  to  face 
4000  rebels — and  although  Nana  Sahib  swore  that 
he  would  permit  the  survivors  to  leave  the  city,  he 
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ordered  his  men  to  fire  upon  them  as  they  were 
embarking  in  their  boats,  and  many  were  brutally 
murdered. 

Cawnpore  was  retaken  by  Sir  Henry  Havelock, 
one  of  the  noblest  men  who  ever  fought  for 
England,  on  July  i6,  and  he  then  marched  to  re¬ 
lieve  Lucknow,  where  the  English  were  holding 
an  enclosure  within  the  city.  Their  commander. 
Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  had  been  killed,  and  the  plight 
of  the  survivors  was  most  wretched. 

General  Havelock  had  been  joined  by  troops 
under  Sir  James  Outram,  and  at  the  end  of 
September  the  English  were  within  reach  of  the 
city. 

In  Lucknow  things  had  gone  from  bad  to  worse. 
Many  of  the  soldiers  were  badly  wounded  and 
suffered  greatly;  food  and  water  were  scarce,  and 
little  children  were  crying  with  fear  and  hunger. 
Still  the  brave  people  fought  on;  they  had  no 
thought  of  surrender. 

A  story  tells  us  that  when  the  people  were  nearly 
dead  with  hunger  and  privation  a  little  Scottish 
girl  cried  out,  “  Dinna  ye  hear  it.^  Dinna  ye  hear 
it?  The  pipes  of  Havelock  play!  ” 

The  wounded  men  stopped  groaning,  mothers 
soothed  and  hushed  the  children,  and  everybody 
listened  intently.  The  crack  of  a  rifle  outside  the 
walls  sounded  loudly,  but  none  could  hear  the  skirl 
of  a  bagpipe.  Sadly  the  men  and  women  gazed  at 
the  girl. 
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“  Dinna  ye  hear  it?  It’s  the  bagpipes  a’  richt!  ” 
cried  the  lassie  again. 

Once  more  the  people  listened.  Faintly  upon 
the  breeze  came  the  skirl  of  the  distant  bagpipes. 
Before  evening  fell  the  78th  Highlanders  had 
entered  the  city  and  brought  food  and  cheer  to 
the  besieged  people. 

The  rebels,  however,  were  so  many  that  the  new¬ 
comers  could  do  no  more  than  join  the  garrison. 

Meantime  the  English  had  been  attacking  the 
rebels  at  Delhi.  They  had  tried  in  vain  for  four 
months  to  break  through,  when  in  September 
Colonel  John  Nicholson  brought  up  a  force  of 
4000  men,  including  loyal  Sikhs  from  the  Punjab. 
Nicholson  fell,  but  his  attack  was  successful,  the 
native  prince  was  captured  and  banished,  and  his 
sons  and  grandsons  were  executed. 

The  air  was  beginning  to  clear,  and  now  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  pushed  up  from  Calcutta  to  save 
Lucknow.  He  brought  with  him  4000  men,  and 
on  November  17  the  garrison  was  relieved. 

Little  more  remained  to  be  done,  and  by  June 
1858  the  Mutiny  had  ended. 

Britain  now  realized  that  a  trading  company 
could  not  successfully  rule  so  great  a  land  and  so 
numerous  a  population.  So  in  1858  India  was 
taken  over  by  the  British  Government. 

Lord  Canning  was  made  Viceroy,  or  Representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Crown,  in  India.  To  help  him  to  rule 
the  country  he  was  given  a  Council,  and  both  the 
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Viceroy  and  the  Council  were  advised  by  a  Member 
of  the  English  Parliament  known  as  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India. 

No  better  man  could  have  been  chosen  as  Viceroy 
than  Canning.  People  were  angry  with  the  rebels, 


THE  lion’s  vengeance 

A  cartoon  by  Sir  John  Tenniel.  Published  in  Punch,  August  22,  1857. 


but  Canning  remained  calm  and  just.  When  others 
were  crying  out  for  vengeance  Canning  said,  “  I 
will  not  govern  in  anger.  Justice,  and  that  as  stern 
as  law  and  might  can  make  it,  I  will  deal  out. 
But  I  will  never  allow  an  angry  or  thoughtless  word 
to  proceed  from  the  Government  of  India  as  long 
as  I  am  responsible  for  it.” 

Under  his  wise  and  just  guidance  India  became 
a  land  of  peace,  “  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  English 
Crown.” 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

THE  BIRTH  OF  A  NEW  BRITISH  NATION 

WHEN  Canada  came  under  British  rule  the 
French  colonists  were  allowed  to  keep  their 
old  French  laws,  customs,  language,  and  religion. 
The  Governors  tried  faithfully  to  make  the  people 
happy  and  contented.  They  did  their  work  so 
well  that  Canada  remained  loyal  to  the  Crown 
during  the  American  War  of  Independence. 

When  the  war  was  over  thousands  of  Americans 
who  had  remained  loyal  to  England  had  to  find 
new  homes  elsewhere.  They  did  not  want  to  live 
under  any  flag  save  that  of  England  ;  they  became 
known  as  the  United  Empire  Loyalists. 

'The  Loyalists  flocked  from  the  United  States 
northward.  Some  of  them  settled  in  Nova  Scotia, 
while  others  settled  along  the  banks  of  the  St 
Lawrence.  They  were  a  fine  people,  courageous 
and  hardy.  Before  they  could  till  the  land  and 
grow  food  for  themselves  they  had  to  suffer  many 
and  great  hardships. 

Their  first  Canadian  homes  were  shacks  made 
of  pine-logs  roughly  hewn  by  the  axe.  There  was 
very  little  furniture  in  these  huts,  and  in  many 
cases  the  beds  were  made  of  twigs  and  leaves  from 
the  forests. 

Without  horses  and  ploughs  the  brave  men 
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menfolk,  doing  the  work  of  men  during  the  day, 
and  sewing — their  own  women’s  work — when  the 
men  were  already  asleep  in  bed.  Such  people 
prospered  as  only  heroes  can  prosper. 

As  time  went  on  Canada  became  divided  into 
two  great  provinces.  The  Old  Canada  of  the 
French  was  called  Lower  Canada;  here  the  people 
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started  to  till  the  soil;  they  scraped  the  earth  into 
furrows  between  the  trees,  and,  after  sowing  the 
seed,  hoped  for  a  good  crop.  The  women  were  as 
brave  as  the  men.  Hunger  could  not  draw  tears 
from  them,  and  they  worked  nobly  to  help  their 
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were  mainly  Freneh,  and  jealous  of  their  ancient 
rights  and  privileges.  In  Upper  Canada,  the  home 
of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists,  the  settlers  dis¬ 
liked  their  system  of  government.  The  laws  of 
Lower  Canada  suited  the  French,  but  were  not 
suitable  for  the  British.  Discontent  arose,  and  this 


was  made  worse  by  the  mistaken  ideas  of  the  local 
Parliaments. 

Lord  Durham  was  sent  fromi  England  to  set 
matters  right.  Durham  was  a  wise  and  very  able 
man  who  early  saw  where  the  trouble  lay.  In  his 
eyes  Canada  was  a  house  divided  against  itself. 
He  knew  ancient  history  very  well,  and  he  fore¬ 
saw  that  Canada  must  perish  as  did  Greece  of  old 
unless  she  became  united. 
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Durham  drew  up  a  long  report  about  Canada, 
and  suggested  that  the  two  provinces  should  be 
united  into  one  great  colony  with  one  Government 
of  its  own.  Such  an  idea  was  new  at  that  time,  and 
people  in  England  did  not  like  it.  They  thought 
that  Canada  might  break  away  from  the  Empire  if 
she  became  powerful  under  her  own  Government. 

Statesmen,  however,  had  learned  that  colonies 
are  like  people.  While  they  are  young  they  need 
help  and  protection;  when  they  grow  up  they 
want  to  rule  their  own  homes.  The  American  war 
had  taught  the  statesmen  that  a  grown-up  colony 
might  fight  for  its  freedom,  and  then  the  love  of 
that  colony  is  lost. 

In  1841  England  took  her  courage  in  both 
hands  and  joined  the  two  provinces  together.  In 
the  meantime  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Prince  Edward  Island  had  prospered,  and  before 
very  long  there  was  fresh  discontent  between  the 
Canadian  States.  Wise  Canadians  worked  hard  to 
gain  a  union  of  all- Canada. 

Queen  Victoria  and  her  Ministers  were  able  to 
look  into  the  future,  and,  in  1867,  with  brave 
wisdom  she  agreed  to  the  British  North  America 
Act.  By  this  Act  the  States  of  Ontario,  Quebec, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia  were  joined 
together  into  a  federation  with  a  Parliament  of  their 
own;  they  were  now  known  as  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  In  England  the  ruler  is  the  head  of  the 
Government;  in  Canada  the  Governor- General 
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1871,  and  Prince  Edward  Island  followed  suit  in 
1873.  Newfoundland  remained  independent. 

To  the  west  of  Ontario  lay  great  open  spaces 
of  grass-lands,  and  farther  still  the  great  Rocky 
Mountains.  Little  was  known  about  these  districts 
in  1867,  for  travelling  was  slow  through  the  forests 
and  plains.  In  1881  an  attempt  was  made  to  lay 
a  railway  line  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

Men  wise  in  their  wisdom  laughed  at  the  idea. 
The  Rockies  could  never  be  crossed,  they  thought. 
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represents  the  King  as  the  head  of  his  Majesty’s 
Government  of  Canada.  With  much  ringing  of 
bells  the  Dominion  was  created  on  July  i,  1867, 
and  thus  a  new  British  nation  was  born  overseas. 
British  Columbia  entered  the  confederation  in 
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But  the  Rockies  were  crossed,  and  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  stretched  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
Along  the  railway  went  settlers  to  the  prairies, 

and  new  farming  dis¬ 
tricts  were  opened  up. 
Before  very  long  the 
face  of  the  prairies 
became  golden  with 
a  sea  of  wheat,  and 
agriculture  has  made 
Canada  rich  and  pros¬ 
perous. 

In  Europe  the  popu¬ 
lation  was  growing  very 
rapidly.  The  farmers 
of  Europe  could  not 
grow  sufficient  grain  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the 
people, and  so  Canadian 
wheat  was  sold  at  a 
high  price  in  European 
markets.  This  high 
price  tempted  Euro¬ 
pean  farmers  to  settle 
in  Canada,  and  the 
population  of  the  new  nation  grew  rapidly. 

New  railways  were  built,  and  very  rich  fruit 
districts  beyond  the  Rockies  were  settled.  The 
climate  of  British  Columbia  is  almost  the  same  as 
that  of  England,  and  thousands  of  English  people 
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went  there  to  live.  Great  sources  of  gold,  silver, 
and  copper  were  found  in  Quebec  and  Ontario,  and 
many  mines  were  opened. 

By  1900  Canada  had  become  a  very  rich  country. 
More  than  half  of  the  population  was  settled  on 
farm -lands,  and  from  coast  to  coast  the  people 
were  happy  and  contented.  The  New  Nation  was 
a  success;  it  was  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
British  nation. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  the  Dominion  has 
been  passing  through  an  ‘  industrial  revolution.’ 
She  is  no  longer  a  purely  agricultural  country; 
using  the  products  of  her  mines  and  forests,  she 
has  become  a  great  and  wealthy  manufacturing 
nation  also. 

In  the  north-western  corner  of  the  American 
continent  lies  a  large  territory  known  as  Alaska. 
This  region  was  first  colonized  by  Russia,  and 
in  the  nineteenth  century  was  transferred  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  For  many  years  there 
were  disputes  as  to  the, position  of  the  boundary 
line  between  Canada  and  Alaska,  but  the  matter 
was  settled  by  a  tribunal  in  1898.  On  the  east 
coast,  Greenland  belongs  to  Denmark,  the  small 
islands  of  St  Pierre  and  Miquelon  to  France,  and 
the  coast  of  Labrador  to  the  British  Dominion  of 
Newfoundland.  With  these  exceptions,  all  the 
northern  portion  of  the  continent  of  North  America 
and  its  islands  comprises  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

WHEN  PARIS  STARVED 

At  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  representa- 
.tives  of  the  warring  nations  met  in  Congress 
at  Vienna  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  the  States. 
Because  of  their  share  in  the  fight  against  Napoleon  , 
Prussia  and  Austria  were  given  new  lands  to  add 
to  their  dominions. 

Many  thoughtful  Germans  now  wanted  to  see 
all  the  German  States  united.  The  chief  of  these 
States,  Prussia  and  Austria,  could  not  agree  to 
such  a  union;  both  wanted  to  be  the  ruling  State. 
When  Frederick  William  IV  of  Prussia  was  offered 
the  crown  as  the  first  emperor  of  a  united  Germany 
he  refused  it;  he  was  afraid  to  offend  the  King  of 
Austria. 

In  1 86 1  William  succeeded  his  brother  as  King 
of  Prussia,  and  he  chose  Otto  von  Bismarck  for 
his  chief  Minister.  Bismarck  was  a  tall,  massive 
man  of  great  strength  who  loved  power;  his  ruling 
ambition  was  to  make  Prussia  leader  of  a  united 
Germany.  He  had  a  powerful  brain,  and  he  made 
Prussia  great;  he  did  not  shrink  from  using  de¬ 
ceit,  and  he  made  use  of  hatred,  and  vengeance  in 
others. 

His  first  aim  was  to  build  up  a  great  and  strong 
army.  To  this  end  he  obtained  the  help  of  General 
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von  Moltke,  a  very  clever  soldier,  who  worked  out 
his  plans  to  the  last  detail.  Against  the  wishes  of 
the  Prussian  Parliament,  the  three  leaders  made 
every  fit  German  male  serve  in  the  army  for  three 
years,  and  turned  Prussian  manhood  into  a  great 
war-machine. 

Bismarck  was  now  ready  to  carry  out  his  next 
plan.  His  first  move  was  against  Denmark  and 
Austria.  For  centuries  Schleswig  and  Holstein 
had  been  under  the  control  of  Denmark,  but  their 
populations  were  partly  Danish,  partly  German. 
In  1863  the  King  of  Denmark  decided  to  add 
Schleswig-Holstein  to  his  own  dominions,  and  at 
once  the  Germans  in  the  two  States  protested. 
Bismarck  persuaded  Austria  to  join  Prussia  in  a 
war  against  Denmark,  and  in  1864  Denmark  was 
defeated. 

Schleswig-Holstein  was  handed  over  to  Prussia 
and  Austria  jointly,  and,  as  Bismarck  had  foreseen, 
the  two  great  States  started  to  quarrel  over  the 
division  of  the  spoils.  At  last  the  feeling  became 
so  bitter  that  in  1866  Austria  went  to  war  with 
Prussia,  but  Bismarck  craftily  made  it  appear  that 
Austria,  and  not  Prussia,  was  in  the  wrong.  Within 
seven  weeks  Austria  was  beaten,  and  at  the  battle 
of  Sadowa  she  lost  over  32,000  men.  Prussia  was 
now  the  greatest  German  State,  thanks  to  the 
cunning  of  Bismarck. 

Prussia,  Schleswig  -  Holstein,  Hanover,  Hesse, 
Nassau,  and  Frankfort  were  now  formed  into  the 
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North  German  Confederation,  over  which  Prussia 
was  master.  But  Bismarck  was  not  satisfied.  He 
intended  to  bring  the  southern  States  into  the 
union,  and  he  used  France  as  his  tool. 

Napoleon  III  was  jealous  and  afraid  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  power  of  Prussia.  He  did  not  want  a  great  and 
powerful  nation  near  the  borders  of  France.  But 
a  friendly  nation  would  be  less  dangerous  than 
an  unfriendly  one,  and  so,  to  earn  the  gratitude  of 
Bismarck,  he  did  not  support  Austria  in  the  war  of 
1866.  When  the  war  was  over,  and  Prussia  showed 
no  signs  of  becoming  an  ally  of  France,  Napoleon 
became  greatly  alarmed. 

France  and  Prussia  feared  and  distrusted  each 
other,  and  each  made  ready  for  war  with  all  might 
and  speed.  Bismarck  believed  that  a  war  would 
complete  his  plan  of  bringing  all  the  German 
States  into  unity,  and  Napoleon  HI  hoped  that 
France  would  defeat  her  enemy  and  so  prevent  the 
further  growth  of  Prussian  power.  In  1870  the 
throne  of  Spain  was  offered  to  a  German  prince. 
France  blazed  with  anger  and  fear,  so  Bismarck 
persuaded  the  prince  to  refuse  the  offer;  Germany 
was  not  to  be  the  maker  of  war. 

The  French  were  not  satisfied,  and  a  statesman 
was  sent  to  King  William  of  Prussia  demanding 
that  no  German  prince  should  be  allowed  to  accept 
the  Spanish  Crown.  William  sent  an  account 
of  the  interview  to  Bismarck,  and  the  latter  had 
the  account  printed  in  a  French  newspaper.  The 
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result,  for  which  Bismarck  had  worked  and  planned 
many  long  years,  was  inevitable.  Germans  who 
read  the  account  thought  that  France^  was  insulting 
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Germany,  and  Frenchmen  who  read  the  same 
words  thought  that  Germany  was  insulting  France. 
France  declared  war;  Germany  was  more  than 
ready  to  take  up  the  challenge. 

Bismarck  had  done  his  work  well.  The  south 
German  States  hastened  to  the  support  of  Prussia, 
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and  a  united  Germany  went  to  battle.  The  German 
armies  were  well  trained  and  well  supplied  with  food 
and  guns,  while  the 
French  armies  were 
badly  trained  and 
unready.  In  August 
1870  the  Germans 
marched  into  France 
and  drove  a  French 
army  into  the  for¬ 
tress  of  Metz,  which 
they  captured.  At 
Sedan  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  with  his 
main  army  was 
forced  to  surrender. 

When  news  of 
the  battle  reached 
Paris  the  people  de¬ 
clared  a  Republic 
for  the  third  time, 
and  tried  to  raise  a 
new  army  to  fight 
the  Germans.  For 
four  months  the  city 
held  out  against  the 
enemy,  but  the 
Germans  surrounded  the  city  and  the  people  could 
get  no  food  from  outside.  Very  soon  all  their  food 
was  eaten;  for  a  time  the  people  lived  on  horse- 
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flesh,  dogs,  and  even  rats  and  cats,  but  in  January 
1871  they  were  forced  to  open  their  gates  to  the 
enemy  and  make  peace.  Civil  war  then  broke  out, 
and  many  beautiful  buildings  were  destroyed  in 
the  fighting.  After  a  week  of  terror  France  settled 
down  peacefully  to  build  up  the  ETance  which  exists 
to-day. 

As  a  result  of  the  war  Bismarck  was  able  to  unite 
all  the  German  States  into  an  Empire  with  the  King 
of  Prussia  as  the  first  Emperor  of  Germany.  Erance 
was  forced  to  pay  Germany  £200,000,000  to  pay 
for  the  cost  of  the  fighting;  a  German  army  re¬ 
mained  in  France  until  the  money  was  paid,  and 
France  had  to  hand  over  to  Germany  the  provinces 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  This  last  payment  hurt 
France  most,  for  the  people  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
were  mostly  French.  A  bitter  hatred  of  Germany 
and  a  lasting  desire  for  vengeance  was  born  in  every 
French  heart;  France  thirsted  for  the  day  when 
she  could  humble  Germany,  even  as  Germany  had 
humbled  France. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

ALL  ABOARD  FOR  BOTANY  BAY 

WHEN  Captain  Cook  landed  in  Australia  in 
1770  he  called  the  landing  place  Botany 
Bay.  He  used  this  name  because  two  botanists  in 
his  party.  Banks  and  Solander,  found  so  many 
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botanical  specimens  in  the  lands  around  the  bay. 
Upon  his  return  to  England,  Banks  stated  his 
opinion  that  the  newly  discovered  district  might  be 
a  convenient  place  to  which  convicts  from  English 
prisons  might  be  sent. 


A  VIEW  ON  THE  COAST  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 
Photo  Stanley  Bai  tleit 


The  prisons  were  so  crowded  that  in  1787  the 
Government  began  to  send  convicts  to  Australia, 
and  as  life  in  the  prisons  was  so  wretched  the  convicts 
were  glad  to  be  sent  to  the  new  colony.  They  knew 
that  if  they  worked  well  and  hard  they  would  be 
given  their  freedom,  and  that  they  would  be  able 
to  get  farms  for  themselves. 
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Convicts  were  driven  down  to  the  ships,  and 
many  were  glad  to  hear  the  order  “  All  aboard  for 
Botany  Bay.”  After  a  lengthy  voyage  they  arrived 
in  Australia,  and  this  system  led  to  the  opening  of 
a  new  colony. 

For  a  while  the  settlers  had  to  suffer  many  hard¬ 
ships.  Many  had  been  thrown  into  prison  for  very 
simple  offences:  they  were  unfortunate  but  not 
wicked  people.  Others  of  the  convicts  were  mur¬ 
derers  and  thieves  who  had  not  tried  to  lead  good 
lives. 

While  most  of  the  newcomers  were  ready  and 
anxious  to  work  for  their  freedom,  the  wicked  ones 
were  ready  only  to  cause  trouble.  But  as  time  went 
on  law  and  order  prevailed,  and  the  people  became 
prosperous. 

As  the  population  rapidly  increased,  there  was 
not  enough  food  to  be  found  on  the  pasture-lands 
around  the  coast.  In  1813  a  great  drought  brought 
the  settlers  face  to  face  with  starvation,  and  many 
tried  to  cross  the  ridge  known  as  the  Blue  Mountains 
in  search  of  fresh  pastures.  Party  after  party  tried 
in  vain  to  cross  the  hills,  until,  at  last,  Blaxman  led 
a  party  along  a  track  that  followed  the  course  of  a 
river. 

After  a  long  journey  these  men  reached  the  top 
of  the  ridge.  To  their  great  joy  they  saw  grassy 
plains  rolling  from  the  foot  of  the  hills  toward  the 
west.  Before  long  the  colonists  had  started  to 
make  farms  on  the  rich  new  pasture-lands.  The 
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district  was  ideal  for  sheep-farming,  so  sheep  were 
brought  from  Europe,  and  a  great  wool-growing 
industry  began. 

The  valleys  of  other  rivers  were  explored,  and 
the  colonists  found  many  kinds  of  animals  and 
birds  in  the  great  forests.  The 
soil  in  the  river-valleys  was  very 
fertile,  and  so  farms  were  made 
rapidly.  Explorers  were  puzzled 
about  the  rivers  because,  instead 
of  flowing  eastward  to  the  ocean, 
they  flowed  westward  and  inland. 

When  the  colony  was  again 
suffering  from  drought,  in  1828, 

Governor  Darling  sent  Captain 
Sturt,  the  greatest  of  Australian 
explorers,  westward  to  find  new 
pastures.  With  Hume,  a  bushman, 
three  soldiers,  and  eight  convicts  Sturt  left  Sydney 
on  November  10,  1828.  With  the  baggage  and 
provisions  the  explorer  took  “  a  small  boat  rigged 
up  on  a  wheel  carriage  ” :  this  boat  was  to  sail  on 
the  inland  sea  into  which  it  was  thought  all  the 
rivers  ran. 

Over  the  mountains  marched  the  explorers,  and 
at  length  they  came  to  the  Macquarie  river.  They 
launched  their  boat  and  sailed  down-stream,  but 
they  had  not  travelled  far  before  the  river  came  to 
an  end — the  drought  had  almost  dried  it  up.  Sturt 
and  his  friends  continued  their  journey  westward 
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on  foot.  Their  thirst  and  sufferings  became  great; 
at  times  they  had  to  drink  water  which  the  horses 
would  not  drink,  and  often  they  were  forced  to 
quench  their  thirst  by  placing  sticky  mud  in  their 
handkerchiefs  and  squeezing  a  few  drops  of  water 
through  the  cloth. 

Then  one  day  they  suddenly  came  in  sight  of  a 
wide  expanse  of  water.  The  travellers  rushed  to 
the  water’s  edge  to  drink.  Never  were  men  and 
beasts  so  greatly  disappointed — the  water  was  too 
salt  to  drink.  Fortunately  a  pool  of  fresh  water 
was  discovered,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  party 
were  at  an  end  for  a  time. 

After  travelling  four  days  more  to  the  west  the 
party  turned  back.  On  their  journey  to  the  Blue 
Mountains  they  were  met  by  a  relief  party  bringing 
the  supplies  so  greatly  needed.  Sending  the  relief 
party  back,  Sturt  led  his  men  north-westward  until 
they  came  to  a  great  parched  desert.  The  party 
now  turned  back  for  Sydney  and  home.  They  had 
discovered  that  some  of  the  rivers  running  west¬ 
ward  were  tributaries  of  a  great  river  which  Sturt 
named  the  ‘  Darling.’ 

The  gallant  explorer  now  had  the  “  strange  idea 
that  there  may  be  a  central  sea  not  far  from  the 
Darling,”  and  in  1844,  with  sixteen  others,  he  set 
out  to  discover  this  sea.  The  sufferings  of  the 
explorers  on  this  journey  were  almost  unbearable, 
yet  they  plodded  ahead  into  a  vast,  burning  desert. 
In  1846  they  returned  to  Adelaide,  alive  but  in 
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for  human  habitation.  Of  the  many  other  explorers 
who  have  penetrated  inland,  M‘Douall  Stuart 
enjoyed  the  greatest  success:  in  1862  he  reached 
Darwin  after  crossing  the  continent  from  Adelaide. 

At  first  it  seemed  as  though  Australia  was  to 
become  entirely  an  agricultural  country.  But  an 
Australian  who  had  lived  on  the  pastures  beyond 
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broken  health.  We  know  to-day  that  there  is  no 
great  central  sea  in  Australia,  and  that  far  inland 
there  is  a  number  of  large  shallow  salt  lakes.  Much 
of  Central  Australia  is  sandy  desert  and  unsuited 
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the  Blue  Mountains  went  to  California  to  live.  He 
found  work  in  a  gold-mine,  and  one  day  noticed  that 
the  rocks  where  the  gold  was  found  were  similar 

to  the  Blue 
Mountains  near 
his  old  home. 
He  wondered  if 
gold  could  be 
found  in  these, 
and  he  returned 
to  Australia. 

One  creek  in 
particular  seemed 
the  most  likely 
place,  and  to  this 
creek  he  went. 
Bending  over  the 
water ,  he  scooped 
up  some  of  the 
gravel  and  water 
in  a  tin  dish. 
Having  drained 

THE  GOLD  PROSPECTOR  WatCr,  hc 

By  courtesy  of  the  Couimonzvealth  huimgration  Office  ’ 

turned  over  the 

gravel  with  his  fingers  and  found  some  grains  of 
gold.  Once  more  he  tried,  and  again  he  found  gold. 
In  less  than  eight  days  he  had  found  grains  worth 
thousands  of  pounds. 

Down  to  Botany  Bay  he  hurried  and  told  the 
colonists  of  his  good  fortune.  Men  went  almost 
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mad  in  their  haste  to  get  to  the  gold-diggings.  A 
stream  of  men  moved  over  the  hills,  and  very  soon 
the  valley  of  the  creek  was  covered  with  the  tents 
of  the  gold-seekers. 

Great  quantities  of  gold  were  found  and  sent 
down  to  Botany  Bay.  Robbers  and  highwaymen 
held  up  the  wagons  and  stole  the  gold.  After  a 


THE  FEDERAL  PARLIAMENT  HOUSE,  CANBERRA 


time  all  the  surface  gold  had  been  found,  and  the 
gold- seekers  returned  to  their  homes. 

There  were  still  great  quantities  of  gold  hidden 
in  the  rocks,  but  machinery  was  needed  to  set  the 
mineral  free.  Men  who  had  become  rich  bought 
machinery,  and  mining  villages  were  built.  There 
was  now  much  steady  work  for  men  who  disliked 
farming  and  sheep-raising. 

Australia  is  a  vast  country,  and  her  prosperity 
has  been  built  up  very  rapidly.  Only  several  of 
the  present  big  cities  were  in  existence  a  hundred 
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years  ago.  To-day  there  are  not  many  large  towns, 
and  the  cities  are  separated  by  great  distances. 
With  the  coming  of  the  railways  the  towns  were 
linked  up,  and  the  way  for  a  union  of  the  various 
districts  was  paved. 

In  1901  the  States  of  Australia  were  united  into 
a  Commonwealth,  or  one  State  working  for  the 
common  welfare,  under  one  Government.  The 
country  as  a  home  for  white  people  is  only  young, 
but  a  great  future  lies  before  her. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

WINGS  OF  PROGRESS 

People  in  every  age  have  dreamed  of  flying 
through  the  air  like  birds.  Only  during  the 
last  century  have  men  attained  their  wish. 

In  1782  two  brothers  named  Montgolfier  made 
some  huge  paper  bags  under  which  they  burned 
fires  of  chopped  straw.  The  fire  heated  the  air 
inside  the  bags,  and  as  heated  air  is  lighter  than 
cold  air,  the  bags  ascended. 

Shortly  afterward,  in  1783,  the  two  brothers 
made  a  larger  balloon.  This  was  made  to  rise  in  the 
air  with  a  cage  attached  to  it;  inside  the  cage  sat 
Pilatre  de  Rozier,  the  first  man  to  make  an  ascent 
into  the  air.  The  experiment  was  so  successful 
that  other  balloons  were  made. 
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By  August  of  this  same  year  other  Freneh  in¬ 
ventors  had  discovered  that  hydrogen  gas,  which  is 
much  lighter  than  air,  could  be  used  in  balloons 
if  the  opening  in  the  bottom  were  closed.  By 
opening  a  valve  gas 
could  be  let  out,  and 
the  balloon  would 
descend  to  earth. 

The  great  trouble 
with  these  early  bal¬ 
loons  was  that  they 
could  not  be  steered, 
neither  could  they  sail 
against  the  wind ;  they 
could  only  drift  with 
the  wind.  Engineers 
tried  to  use  steam- 
engines  to  drive 
balloons,  but  they 
were  far  too  clumsy 
or  too  heavy  for  the 
work.  When  electricity  was  discovered  electric 
motor-engines  were  used  with  success. 

Progress  was  slow  at  first.  In  1896  Santos 
Dumont,  a  Brazilian,  sailed  an  airship  around 
Paris,  and  in  the  following  year  Count  Zeppelin, 
a  German  army  officer,  made  an  airship  which 
could  carry  five  men  at  a  speed  of  five  miles  an 
hour.  Zeppelin  went  on  with  his  experiments,  and 
after  building  many  ships  he  made  huge  airships 
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which  travelled  from  Germany  to  London  and 
back  again.  They  were  used  during  the  Great  War 
for  watching  the  movements  of  British  and  French 

soldiers,  and  for 
dropping  bombs 
from  the  clouds. 

In  1919  a  British 
airship  crossed 
from  England  to 
New  York  in  one 
hundred  and  eight 
hours.  In  1926  an 
Italian  airship  flew 
over  the  North 
Pole,  and  in  1928 
a  German  airship 
crossed  from  Ger¬ 
many  to  America 
and  back.  British 
engineers  have 
built,  and  in 
1929  successfully 
launched,  two  air¬ 
ships,  Rioo  and 
Rioi,  intended  to 
carry  passengers  from  England  to  America  on  a 
regular  service. 

The  aeroplane  is  of  much  greater  service  than 
the  airship.  As  it  flies  it  is  kept  up  in  the  air 
by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  caused  by  the 
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passage  of  the  machine.  By  using  a  rudder  the 
machine  can  be  made  to  rise  or  to  descend. 

Two  Somerset  engineers  made  a  model  of  an 
aeroplane  in  1843,  but  the  first  workable  machine 
was  made  in  1896  by  Samuel  Pierpont  Langley,  an 
American.  Other  men  tried  to  make  better  machines, 
and  by  1905  two  brothers  named  Wright  made  one 
which  flew  twenty-four  miles  before  it  came  down. 

Engineers  were  now  anxious  to  invent  an  engine 
which  would  drive  aeroplanes  through  the  air  at 
a  high  speed,  and  yet  would  not  need  a  great 
quantity  of  fuel  to  be  carried  in  the  machines. 
Louis  Bl6riot,  a  Frenchman,  fixed  a  small  petrol- 
engine  in  his  motor  and  found  it  was  a  great 
success.  Very  early  on  the  morning  of  July  25, 
1909,  he  rose  in  the  air  over  France,  and  thirty- 
seven  minutes  later  he  landed  in  England  after 
crossing  the  English  Channel. 

Aviators  now  wanted  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  fly 
from  America  to  Ireland  was  won  by  Britons. 

Captain  John  Alcock  and  Lieutenant  Whitten 
Brown  flew  from  Newfoundland  to  Ireland  in  less 
than  sixteen  hours.  It  was  a  great  victory  over  the 
air  for  the  men  who  built  the  machine  and  the  men 
who  guided  it. 

Since  that  date,  1919,  the  Atlantic  has  been 
flown  several  times.  In  1928  Charles  Lindbergh, 
an  American  army  officer,  flew  from  New  York  to 
Paris.  He  kept  his  plans  secret  until  he  was  ready 
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since  Langley  flew  his  first  aeroplane.  Hinckler,  an 
Australian,  made  the  first  flight  from  England  to 
Australia  in  1919;  Sir  Alan  Cobham,  an  English¬ 
man,  has  flown  over  the  heart  of  Africa.  To-day 
passengers  are  carried  by  air  from  England  to 
France  and  other  countries  in  luxurious  aeroplanes, 
as  safely  and  as  regularly  as  though  the  machines 
were  running  upon  railway  tracks. 

The  carrying  of  regular  mails  by  aeroplane 


to  start,  and  then  he  set  off  without  a  companion. 
To  the  surprise  and  delight  of  the  whole  world 
the  brave  man  struggled  through  great  storms  and 
landed  safely  in  France. 

Conquest  after  conquest  of  the  air  has  been  made 
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began  soon  after  the  end  of  the  Great  War.  At 
first  the  quantities  were  small  and  the  distances 
short,  but  gradually,  as  bigger  machines  could  be 
used,  quantities  and  distances  increased.  A  regular 


THE  WATER-PLANE  IN  WHICH  SIR  ALAN  COBHAM  FLEW  ROUND 
AFRICA 

From  Twenty  Thousand  ililes  in  a  Flying-boat,  by  Sir  Alan  Cobliam. 

mail  service  operates  over  a  5000 -mile  route 
between  London  and  India,  another  from  Florida 
through  Central  America  to  Chile  and  Argentina. 
About  half  a  ton  of  letters  is  carried  on  every 
flight  to  India. 
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Aeroplanes  usually  travel  at  a  speed  of  about 
one  hundred  miles  an  hour,  but  speeds  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  an  hour  have  been  reached. 

The  aeroplane  has  done  much  to  make  the 
world  seem  smaller.  In  ordinary  life  people  and 
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goods  can  be  transported  very  quickly  over  great 
distances.  Letters  posted  in  London  are  carried 
across  land  and  sea  by  the  air-mail,  and  delivered 
in  Karachi,  India,  in  about  six  days’  time:  by  the 
older  method  of  transport,  boat  and  rail,  the  mail 
would  be  travelling  for  about  sixteen  days. 

In  countries  of  great  spaces,  such  as  Canada,  the 
aeroplane  is  used  for  making  maps  of  the  land, 
for  carrying  miners  over  great  forests  where  no 
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roads  exist  to  new  mining  districts,  and  for  bring¬ 
ing  minerals  back  to  the  cities.  When  fires  occur 
in  forests  the  airman  sees  the  smoke  from  a 
distance.  He  then  quickly  brings  firemen  to  the 
scene  of  the  fire,  and  thus  valuable  timber  is 
saved. 

Every  army  uses  aeroplanes  for  watching  and 
fighting  the  enemy.  Great  aeroplanes  are  used 
for  carrying  soldiers  from  place  to  place,  and  also 
as  ambulances.  When  civil  war  broke  out  in 
Afghanistan  in  1929  British  aeroplanes  were  used 
to  bring  the  European  residents  from  Kabul  to 
safety. 

Aeroplanes  are  now  used  in  so  many  ways  that 
we  can  see  them  in  the  sky  at  all  hours  of  the  day. 
When  flying  high  in  the  air  they  look  like  small 
birds.  They  are  built  with  great  care  and  strength 
as  befits  the  Wings  of  Progress. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

A  DREAM  COME  TRUE 

The  journey  from  Holland  to  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  was  very  long,  so  the  ships  put  in  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  fresh  water  and  wild 
fruit.  With  the  increase  of  their  trade  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  planted  a  small  colony  at  the 
Cape  to  grow  fruit  and  vegetables  for  the  sailors. 
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The  colonists  were  treated  very  harshly  by  the 
Company  and  so  many  of  them  moved  inland 
from  the  coast ;  but  these  settlers  suffered  severely 
from  frequent  attacks  of  the  natives.  A  little 
later,  during  the  religious  wars  in  France,  numbers 


A  DUTCH  HOMESTEAD 

of  Huguenots  migrated  to  the  Cape,  and  made 
farms  for  themselves  near  the  Dutch. 

When  the  Dutch  were  driven  from  the  seas  by 
the  English  great  numbers  of  them  moved  to 
South  Africa  to  become  farmers.  Their  farms 
were  widely  separated,  so  the  children  grew  up 
quiet,  independent,  and  stubborn.  The  settlers 
had  a  miserable  life,  for  the  natives  burned  the 
houses,  stole  the  cattle,  destroyed  the  crops,  and 
murdered  the  children. 
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To  protect  themselves  and  their  property  the 
settlers  formed  small  fighting  bodies,  or  commandos. 
Every  man  was  thus  ready  to  take  his  gun  and 
fight  with  his  neighbours  against  the  natives  at  a 
moment’s  notice.  In  this  way  the  Dutch  became 
used  to  hardships  and  warfare. 

Holland  fought  for  the  Americans  during  the 
War  of  Independence,  and  was  beaten  on  the 
seas;  as  a  result,  the  Dutch  East  India  Company 
was  brought  to  an  end.  English  settlers  now 
went  to  the  Cape.  Forced  by  Napoleon  to  fight 
against  England,  Holland  was  again  defeated,  and 
she  had  to  give  her  South  African  colonies  to 
England. 

An  English  Governor  was  now  sent  to  the  Cape. 
This  made  little  difference  to  the  colonists,  for  they 
were  ruled  well  and  kindly.  But  when  slavery  was 
forbidden  in  the  Empire  the  Dutch  settlers  were 
angered.  The  climate  was  too  hot  for  Europeans  to 
toil  upon  the  land,  so  the  colonists  employed  native 
slaves;  these  they  treated  very  harshly. 

The  difficulties  of  farming  were  so  great  that  the 
farmer  could  not  afford  to  pay  wages  to  servants; 
the  colonists  could  not  work  their  farms ;  they  were 
ruined.  In  despair  they  journeyed  in  wagons  drawn 
by  oxen  into  the  interior  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  English  colonies.  For  protection  against  the 
natives  they  travelled  in  caravans. 

The  Zulus  and  Kaffirs  were  driven  from  their 
pasture-lands,  and  the  Dutch  settled  in  Natal. 
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Here  they  recommenced  farming,  using  the  natives 
as  slaves.  Some  of  the  native  chiefs  asked  England 
for  protection,  so  English  troops  were  sent  into 
Natal,  and  in  1843  it  was  proclaimed  British 
territory.  Again  the  more  stubborn  settlers  moved 


BOERS  TREKKING 


away  from  English  rule;  this  time  to  the  Orange 
River  and  the  Vaal.  Here  they  founded  the 
Republics  of  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the 
Transvaal.  In  1852  England  signed  a  treaty  in 
which  she  agreed  to  let  the  Boers,  as  the  farmers 
were  called,  govern  these  settlements  if  they  would 
make  their  slaves  free  servants. 

The  Boers  in  the  Transvaal  set  up  a  Government 
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at  Pretoria,  but  it  was  little  more  than  a  Govern¬ 
ment  in  name.  The  keeping  of  slaves  continued 
outside  the  few  towns,  and  many  of  the  Boers 
were  unable  to  live  at  peace  among  themselves. 

The  continual 
conflicts  with  the 
natives  on  three 
borders  threat¬ 
ened  the  peace  of 
South  Africa :  the 
Government  chal¬ 
lenged  every  Kaffir 
chief  it  could  reach, 
and  the  chiefs  com¬ 
plained  to  Britain, 
saying  that  they 
would  attack  the 
Boers  unless  left 
alone. 

To  keep  peace 
in  the  land.  Sir 
Theophilus  Shep- 
stone  led  twent}r- 
five  policemen  to 
Pretoria.  For  three  months  he  watched  the 
misgovernment  of  the  land,  and  on  April  12,  1877, 
proclaimed  the  dissolution  of  the  Transvaal  Re¬ 
public,  and  the  annexation  of  the  district  as  a 
British  colony  with  powers  of  self-government. 

Two  years  afterward  the  Kosa  tribe  of  natives 
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rebelled,  only  to  be  crushed  by  the  British  under 
Sir  Bartle  Frere.  But  peace  was  not  yet  attained : 
in  the  hills  of  Zululand  the  Zulu  forces  under 
Cetewayo  were  massing  for  war.  Frere  demanded 
that  this  army  be  disbanded,  but  Cetewayo  made 
no  reply.  The  British  then  invaded  Zululand;  in 
January  1879  were  defeated  at  Isandhlwana, 
but  on  July  4,  at  Ulundi,  they  shattered  the  power 
of  the  Zulu  warriors  for  ever. 

In  1880  war  broke  out  in  the  Transvaal  once 
more.  The  Boers  had  been  promised  self- 
government,  but  the  district  was  ruled  as  a  Crown 
Colony.  This  irritated  the  Boers  greatly,  and  on 
December  16,  1880,  the  South  African  Republic 
was  again  proclaimed,  and  every  British  garrison 
in  the  Transvaal  was  besieged.  The  Governor  of 
Natal,  Sir  George  Colley,  marched  against  the 
Boers  with  a  small  body  of  troops.  He  had  no 
guns  and  too  few  men,  and  at  Majuba  Hill, 
February  27,  1881,  the  Boers  were  able  to  defeat 
the  British.  In  August  Britain  signed  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  Pretoria  by  which  the  ‘  Transvaal  State  ’ 
became  the  ‘  South  African  Republic.’  Paul 
Kruger  was  the  first  and  only  President  of  the 
Republic.  In  1888  Bechuanaland  became  part  of 
the  Republic. 

Shortly  after  this  Belgium,  Germany,  Spain,  and 
Portugal  began  to  cast  eyes  on  Africa,  so  a  scramble 
for  territory  commenced.  Diamonds  had  been  found 
on  the  banks  of  the  Orange  River  in  1867,  and 
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gold  in  the  Transvaal  in  the  eighteen-seventies. 
Wealth-seekers  from  all  parts  of  the  world  came 
to  dig  gold  or  to  find  diamonds.  The  Boers  were 
angered  to  see  so  many  foreigners  coming  into 
their  lands;  they  had  planted  themselves  upon 
the  soil,  but  others  were  becoming  masters  of 
its  wealth.  The  foreigners  therefore  were  taxed 
heavily,  but  allowed  no  vote  in  the  Government. 

The  relations  between  the  Dutch  and  the 
outlanders,  as  the  foreigners  were  called,  grew 
steadily  more  unfriendly,  and  at  last  England 
demanded  that  the  outlanders  should  have  the 
same  rights  as  the  Boers.  The  Boers  would  not 
agree  to  this,  and  in  1899  ^  broke  out. 

The  war  lasted  until  1902,  for  the  Boers  fought 
gallantly  for  the  land  they  loved.  All  their  men 
were  in  the  firing-line,  but  they  were  overpowered 
by  numbers.  England  had  many  reserves.  The 
Colonies  believed  that  England  was  fighting  for 
freedom,  and  so  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  India  sent  money  and  soldiers  to  aid  the 
mother  country.  This  was  the  first  time  that 
colonial  soldiers  fought  for  England. 

Every  soldier  was  a  hero,  for  he  had  to  fight 
in  all  weathers,  in  fierce  heat,  severe  cold,  and 
pouring  rain.  Often  food  would  be  scarce,  his 
clothing  would  be  in  rags,  and  his  boots  without 
soles.  But  in  spite  of  all  these  hardships  the 
soldier  carried  on. 

When  the  war  was  ended  the  Boers  went  back 
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ended  his  ideas  became  the  ideas  of  many  others. 
Railways  were  built  to  link  the  States  together,  and 
more  settlers  were  attracted  to  the  land. 

Cape  Colony,  the  Orange  Free  State,  the 
Transvaal,  Natal,  all  became  prosperous.  And  in 
1910  the  great  dream  of  Rhodes  came  true,  for 
the  States  were  united  as  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  with  a  single  Parliament. 
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to  their  farms,  and  England  dealt  justly  and 
kindly  with  them. 

For  many  years  Cecil  J.  Rhodes  had  dreamed  of 
a  great  South  Africa  in  which  all  the  States  would 
be  united  under  British  control,  and  when  the  war 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

WHEN  THE  LIGHTS  WENT  OUT 

France  quickly  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
the  Franco-Prussian  War,  but  Bismarck  did  not 
send  his  armies  against  her  again.  He  had  shown 
the  world  how  terrible  was  his  war-machine,  and 
for  the  time  being  he  was  satisfied.  He  now  turned 
his  attention  toward  the  workers  in  factories  and 
shops,  and  trained  them  with  as  great  a  care  as 
he  had  trained  the  army.  German  industries  and 
commerce  progressed  so  rapidly  that  German  goods 
were  sold  in  almost  every  market  of  the  world  at 
very  low  prices. 

At  the  same  time  every  German  youth  had  to 
serve  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  army,  and 
Germany  became  a  nation  of  trained  soldiers. 
This  we  call  conscription.  France  had  to  bring  in 
conscription  that  she  also  might  have  a  large  army 
trained  in  case  of  war.  Fear,  jealousy,  and  distrust 
were  found  among  the  nations,  and  Europe  became 
a  great  armed  camp. 

Germany  and  Austria  agreed  to  support  each 
other  should  war  break  out;  France  and  Russia 
became  allies.  Italy  then  joined  Germany  and 
Austria. 

Germany  grew  in  population,  and  made  colonies 
for  her  people,  and  trade  in  Africa,  China,  and 
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the  Pacific.  Still  she  wanted  greater  colonies,  and 
envied  England  her  great  Empire.  Kaiser  William 
II  of  Germany  was  the  head  of  a  mighty  army, 
and  there  was  much  boasting  of  what  this  army 
would  do. 

Wise  statesmen  saw  that  Germany  was  planning 
to  fight  for  a  great  world  empire,  and  in  1900 
Germany  began  to  build  up  a  great  navy  so  rapidly 
that  it  became  a  threat  to  England.  A  second  threat 
came  when  Germany  started  to  build  a  railway  from 
Berlin  to  Persia.  A  great  stretch  of  this  railway  lay 
through  Turkey,  and  the  Kaiser  made  friends  with 
the  Turks.  It  seemed  that  Germany  was  planning 
a  way  by  which  she  might  quickly  send  soldiers  by 
rail  to  cause  trouble  for  us  in  Egypt  and  India. 

England  now  became  a  friend  of  Russia  and 
France  under  an  agreement  known  as  the  Entente 
Cor  diale.  There  were  now  two  great  armed  camps : 
the  Entente  —  England,  France,  and  Russia  —  and 
the  Triple  Alliance — Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy. 
The  teams  were  chosen  for  war. 

In  June  1914  the  Archduke  of  Austria  was  shot 
by  an  assassin,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  murder 
had  been  planned  in  Serbia,  a  small,  independent 
country  in  South  Europe.  Austria  demanded  that 
Serbia  should  sign  an  agreement  which  really  made 
the  smaller  country  part  of  Austria.  Serbia  was  not 
willing,  and  she  asked  Russia  for  protection.  As  the 
protector  of  the  Slav  peoples,  many  of  whom  lived  in 
Serbia  and  Bosnia,  Russia  tried  to  smooth  matters. 
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Supported  by  Germany,  Austria  insisted  that  the 
full  agreement  be  signed,  so  Russia  prepared  for 
war.  Immediately  Germany  declared  war  on  Russia, 
and  within  forty-eight  hours  on  France  also.  The 
Kaiser  hoped  that  England  would  remain  at  peace, 
yet  he  forced  her  to  fight  him. 

When  the  tiny  kingdom  of  Belgium  was  created 
Britain,  France,  and  Germany  swore  that  they 
would  never  invade  it,  but  that  they  would  protect 
it.  Belgium  also  swore  not  to  go  to  war  against 
either  of  the  three  Powers  as  an  ally  of  any.  She 
was  to  be  a  neutral  State. 

To  reach  France  quickly,  and  by  a  route  which 
France  was  not  guarding,  Germany  demanded  leave 
to  march  her  armies  through  Belgium.  This  was 
against  the  terms  of  the  treaty  to  which  Germany 
had  sworn,  so  Belgium  refused  the  demand,  and 
she  asked  England  for  help.  England  had  given  her 
word  and  was  in  honour  bound  to  help  Belgium,  and 
on  August  4,  1914,  she  declared  war  on  Germany. 
Italy  would  not  fight  with  her  allies,  because  she 
thought  they  were  forcing  war  on  people  who  wanted 
to  remain  peaceful. 

Germany  soon  hacked  a  way  through  Belgium, 
and  four  empires  and  the  great  French  Republic 
were  at  each  other’s  throats.  Japan  came  into  the 
war  later  in  the  year  as  an  ally  of  Britain,  and 
Turkey  joined  the  enemy  in  November. 

From  every  part  of  the  far-flung  British  Empire 
came  men  of  every  race  and  colour.  From  Canada 
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West  Indies  sent  her  sons.  Every  spot  in  our 
Empire  sent  its  soldiers  to  one  field  or  other  of 
battle.  The  mother  country  was  at  war,  and  her 
daughter  countries  came  to  fight  with  her.  It  was 
the  greatest  family  gathering  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  All  were  fighting  for  the  old  idea  which  has 
built  the  Empire — the  idea  of  freedom. 

In  1915  Italy,  Portugal,  Greece,  and  Roumania 
came  to  fight  with  England,  France,  and  Russia; 
in  1916  Bulgaria  cast  in  her  lot  with  Germany. 
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came  cowboys,  trappers,  farmers,  shopmen;  from 
Australia  bushmen,  sheep-drovers,  and  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  others.  New  Zealand  sent  her  bravest  and 
best;  India  sent  Hindus,  Sikhs,  Pathans,  Afghans, 
her  famous  Bengal  lancers;  South  Africa,  East 
Africa,  West  Africa,  all  sent  men — even  the  tiny 
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The  great  South  American  Republics  declared  war 
on  the  nation  which  had  tried  to  crush  the  freedom 
of  Belgium,  and  China  took  back  the  lands  which 
Germany  had  taken  from  her.  Horrified  by  the 
cruelty  of  the  Germans,  and  now  convinced  that 
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Imperial  War  Museum.  Copyright  rese7-ved 

the  triumph  of  the  Kaiser  would  mean  the  end  of 
liberty,  the  United  States  sent  her  armies  to  Europe 
in  1917.  Almost  the  whole  world  was  at  war. 

Ail  the  earlier  wars  of  which  we  have  read 
were  as  nothing  to  this  Great  War.  More  men 
were  killed  in  one  day  than  Charlemagne  lost  in 
a  whole  battle.  During  the  battle  of  Loos  in  1915 
16,000  Germans  were  shot  down  in  two  hours, 
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and  yet  the  battle  raged  for  three  days.  The 
fighting  was  on  land,  on  sea,  and  by  aeroplanes  and 
airships  and  poison  gas  in  the  air.  Submarines 
passed  swiftly  on  their  errands  of  death  beneath  the 
waves;  mines  under  the  earth  provided  hidden 
terrors  equally  dreadful,  and  tanks  upon  the  surface 
brought  a  new  terror  into  warfare. 

Long  lines  of  trenches  stretched  from  the  North 
Sea  to  Switzerland.  Men  dug  them  six  feet  in 
depth  for  shelter  from  the  shells  and  machine  guns, 
and  miners  dug  deep  mines  extending  beneath  the 
enemy  lines,  and  when  the  explosives  under  the 
trenches  were  fired  the  soldiers  in  them  were  blown 
into  the  air. 

It  was  everybody’s  war.  Old  men  and  young 
boys  lied  about  their  ages  so  that  they  could  go 
to  the  fighting.  Women  did  the  work  of  men  in 
the  factories,  making  shells  and  cartridges  for  the 
soldiers.  Others  went  to  France  where  they  drove 
ambulances  to  the  firing  line,  and  brought  the 
wounded  back  to  safety.  There  was  nothing  the 
women  could  not  do  on  the  farms,  in  the  forests, 
or  in  the  offices  of  those  days.  The  men  were 
giving  their  all,  so  the  women  gave  freely.  They 
ate  less  food  so  that  the  fighters  might  be  fed — 
they  won  the  war  just  as  much  as  did  the  soldiers. 

Yet  the  Germans  brought  the  war  to  the  women, 
for  German  airships  and  aeroplanes  crossed  the 
North  Sea  at  night  to  drop  bombs  on  English 
towns  and  villages.  So  that  the  airmen  could  not 
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see  where  the  people  lived,  all  the  street  lamps 
were  left  unlit,  and  the  windows  in  the  shops  and 
houses  were  heavily  curtained  after  dark  so  that 
no  light  might  be  seen  from  outside.  The  lights 
of  freedom  and  peace  had  been  put  out,  so  lesser 
lights  were  hidden. 
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For  four  long  years  the  war  dragged  on.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  struggle,  Germany  was  suc¬ 
cessful.  Belgium,  too  small  for  a  fight  with  so 
powerful  an  enemy,  was  tortured  and  battered, 
but,  led  by  her  gallant  King  Albert,  she  took  her 
place  with  the  Allies,  and  made  a  lasting  name  for 
herself.  Peaceful  homes  and  villages  were  razed 
to  the  ground  in  the  north  of  France,  and  harmless 
merchant-ships  at  sea  were  sunk. 

On  the  Eastern  front  the  Russian  soldiers  crossed 
the  borders  of  East  Prussia  very  early  in  the  war. 
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Some  bitter  fighting  ensued  until  the  Russians  were 
flung  back  with  great  loss.  The  attack,  however, 
had  drawn  away  from  the  Western  front  a  large 
number  of  German  troops,  and  so  it  had  helped  to 
break  down  the  German  plan  of  capturing  Paris. 
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The  defeat  of  the  army  encouraged  those  in 
Russia  who  were  not  satisfied  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  in  March  1917  a  revolution  broke  out. 
The  Tsar  was  killed  and  many  of  his  nobles;  a 
new  form  of  government  was  set  up  by  the 
Bolsheviks,  as  the  rebels  were  called,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  year  Russia  had  withdrawn  from 
the  War. 

In  the  Near  East  the  fighting  with  Turkey 
proved  very  difficult.  An  attempt  by  French  and 
British  warships  to  force  a  passage  through  the 
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Dardanelles  to  Constantinople  failed.  This  was 
followed  by  an  attack  upon  the  Gallipoli  peninsula. 
The  landing  of  the  British  and  Australian  soldiers 
was  one  of  the  most  heroic  feats  of  the  war.  But 
the  operations  came  to  nothing,  and  after  much 
bloodshed  the  survivors  were  taken  off  in  January 
1916. 

Meantime  Turkey  was  also  under  attack  on  the 
Tigris  and  in  Palestine.  At  first  the  British  suffered 
a  bad  reverse  at  Kut  when  the  soldiers  shut  up  in 
this  town  were  forced  to  surrender.  The  disaster 
was  wiped  out  at  last  by  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 
in  1917.  Shortly  after  Turkey  was  forced  to  make 
peace. 

Fighting  on  the  sea  did  not  often  take  the 
form  of  actions  between  great  fleets.  The  battle¬ 
ships  were  ever  watchful,  but  only  once  did  the 
German  fleet  sally  out  to  try  conclusions  with 
the  British. 

On  May  31,  1916,  off  Jutland,  British  cruisers 
engaged  a  great  naval  force  of  cruisers  and  battle¬ 
ships  which  had  put  out  from  Kiel.  Before  long 
the  British  battleships  came  up,  and  the  Germans 
drew  off. 

The  British  losses  were  the  greater,  but  the 
British  held  the  field,  and  the  German  fleet  never 
again  came  out  of  harbour  until  the  occasion  when 
by  the  terms  of  the  Armistice  the  ships  were 
surrendered  to  Britain. 

The  four  years  of  war  seemed  endless  to  those 
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taking  part  in  it  at  the  Front  and  behind  the  lines. 
By  July  1918,  however,  the  end  was  in  sight. 
By  November  the  Germans  were  retreating  out  of 
France  as  fast  as  they  could  go.  William  II 
forgot  his  boastings  and  fled  to  Holland  for  safety. 
Germany  became  a  Republic:  William  had  lost 
his  throne.  The  war  was  over,  and  the  lamps  of 
freedom  and  peace  were  relit. 

Over  seven  and  a  half  million  soldiers  were  killed 
in  the  war,  but  of  the  men  who  brought  it  about, 
not  one  was  killed  on  the  field  of  battle.  Empires 
were  torn  to  pieces,  kings  were  tumbled  off  their 
thrones,  Europe  was  nearly  ruined,  and  the  best  of 
the  manhood  of  Europe  was  slain.  It  was  a  costly 
mistake,  and  the  end  of  it  was  suffering  and  hard¬ 
ship.  But  Europe  was  now  tired  of  warfare,  and 
men  began  to  ask,  “  Can  we  not  do  away  with 
warfare?  ”  Out  of  the  horrors  of  war  men  had 
learned  to  love  peace. 


CHAPTER  XXVH 

FARTHEST  NORTH  AND  FARTHEST  SOUTH 

SOME  of  the  grandest  incidents  in  the  story  of 
Man  are  those  which  tell  'of  the  brave  men 
who  struggled  against  great  difficulties  to  reach 
the  Poles.  A  great  ice-bound  sea  surrounds  the 
North  Pole;  a  vast  frozen  continent,  the  Antarctic, 
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lies  around  the  South  Pole.  There  is  darkness  for 
six  months  of  the  year  in  both  regions,  and  the 
temperature  often  sinks  to  forty  or  fifty  degrees 
below  zero.  And  yet  “  a  party  of  two  or  three 
men  can  stop  on  a  hard  snowdrift  at  50°  below 
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zero,  pull  knives  from  their  belts  and  begin  the 
construction  of  a  snow-house,  inside  of  which  they 
will  be  sitting  as  comfortably  as  if  they  were  in  a 
hotel  room,  dressed  lightly  because  the  house  is 
already  warm,  eating-  a  meal  in  complete  relaxa¬ 
tion,”  writes  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson  the  Canadian 
explorer.  “  A  little  later  they  will  write  up  their 
diaries  with  fountain  pens.  Nothing  else  will  freeze 
during  the  night  unless  it  is  down  on  the  floor.” 
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Stefansson’s  picture  makes  polar  exploration 
appear  almost  as  a  picnic,  but  before  the  snow- 
house  is  built  there  is  the  day’s  march  across  the 
world  of  snow,  often  in  the  teeth  of  a  blizzard 
howling  as  though  it  wished  to  devour  the  brave 
travellers.  Only  at  the  cost  of  terrible  human 
suffering  and  effort  were  the  Poles  discovered. 

Willing  to  suffer  untold  agonies,  men  of  the 
great  sea-faring  nations — Englishmen,  Russians, 
Germans,  Norwegians,  Swedes,  Danes,  Italians, 
Dutchmen,  and  Spaniards — have  been  rivals  in 
the  race  to  be  first  at  the  Poles.  Yet  an  American 
reached  the  North  Pole  first. 

Dr  Nansen,  a  Norwegian,  almost  reached  the 
Arctic  goal  in  1895.  He  sailed  his  ship  the  Fram 
as  far  north  as  the  ice  permitted,  and  then  went 
northward  with  dog  -  sledges.  When  he  was 
within  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  the  Pole 
his  food  began  to  give  out  and  he  had  to  turn 
back.  Before  long  the  brave  Norwegian  and  his 
companions  had  no  European  food  left.  They 
built  a  hut  of  stones  and  roofed  it  with  walrus 
hides:  there  was  no  window  and  little  ventilation. 
Their  food  consisted  of  meat,  chiefly  polar  bear. 
Animal  blubber  served  as  fuel,  and  animal  oil 
provided  light.  Throughout  the  winter  they  had 
never  a  bath,  and  seldom  washed  their  hands  and 
faces.  Yet  when  they  were  found  by  the  Jackson- 
Harmsworth  expedition  in  1896  they  were  in  good 
health.  Until  the  Duke  of  Abruzzi  led  a  party 
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ship  the  Roosevelt  as  far  north  as  Cape  Columbia, 
and  then  dashed  north  on  dog-sledges.  The 
weather  was  favourable,  and  he  reached  the  North 
Pole  in  thirty-seven  days.  One  of  his  first  acts 
was  to  plant  the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  a  mound  of 
snow  and  ice. 

Commander  Byrd,  also  an  American,  flew  from 
Spitsbergen  to  the  Pole  and  back  in  1926.  An 
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slightly  nearer  the  Pole  in  1909  Nansen  had  been 
‘{farthest  north.’ 

In  1909  Robert  Edwin  Peary,  an  American  who 
had  spent  much  time  in  the  Arctic,  sailed  his 
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FARTHEST  NORTH  AND  SOUTH 

Italian  party  known  as  the  Nobile  Expedition 
flew  to  the  Pole  by  airship  in  1928.  They  were 
successful  on  the  northern  journey,  but  met  with 
disaster  on  their  return.  In  trying  to  succour  the 
explorers  Captain  Roald  Amundsen  met  his  death. 
A  Norwegian  named  Borchgrevinck  landed  on 
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Antarctica  in  1894.  Five  years  later  he  returned  in 
the  Southern  Cross,  and  throughout  the  winter  of 
1899  made  many  sled  journeys  southward  from 
his  camp.  Captain  Robert  Falcon  Scott  arrived 
on  the  scene  in  1902,  and  reached  82  degrees 
17  minutes  South.  Seven  years  later,  after  strug¬ 
gling  along  a  great  glacier  in  the  face  of  terrible 
storms,  Ernest  Shackleton  reached  88  degrees 
23  minutes  South,  or  113  miles  from  the  South 
Pole.  As  his  food  was  giving  out  and  the  weather 
was  very  stormy,  he  was  forced  to  turn  back. 
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In  1911  the  race  for  the  South  Pole  became 
very  exciting.  No  less  than  five  parties — English, 
Australians,  Norwegians,  Japanese,  and  Germans — 
were  rivals.  Scott  led  the  English  party.  On 
through  the  snow  and  ice  they  struggled.  Then 


came  the  last  stage  of  the  journey.  Dragging 
sledges,  Scott  and  four  companions  reached  the 
South  Pole  in  January  1912.  To  their  dismay 
they  found  a  tent  pitched  on  the  spot;  inside  the 
tent  was  evidence  that  Roald  Amundsen  and  a  band 
of  gallant  Norwegians  had  won  the  race  a  month 
earlier. 

Scott  and  his  comrades  turned  their  backs  on 
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the  Pole  and  marched  northward.  Fate  was  unkind 
to  them.  A  terrible  blizzard  sprang  up,  and  the 
party  had  to  shelter  in  their  tent.  While  the 
storm  was  raging  Scott  wrote  up  his  diary.  In 
this  he  tells  us  of  the  scarcity  of  food,  and  how, 
knowing  that  there  was  not  enough  food  for  all 
five.  Captain  Oates  walked  out  of  the  tent  to 
die  in  the  storm  that  his  friends  might  have 
greater  shares  of  the  food.  So  died  “  a  gallant 
Englishman.” 

Eight  months  later  a  relief  party  found  the 
frozen  bodies  of  Scott  and  the  three  other  heroes. 
The  last  entry  in  his  diary  tells  of  Scott’s  thought 
for  others: 

“We  took  risks — we  knew  we  took  them. 

“  Things  have  come  out  against  us,  and  therefore 
we  have  no  cause  for  complaint,  but  bow  to  the 
will  of  Providence,  determined  still  to  do  our  best 
to  the  last. 

“  But  if  we  have  been  willing  to  give  our  lives 
to  this  enterprise,  which  is  for  the  honour  of 
our  country,  I  appeal  to  our  countrymen  to  see 
that  those  who  depend  on  us  are  properly  cared 
for. 

“  Had  we  lived,  I  should  have  had  a  tale  to  tell 
of  the  hardihood,  endurance,  and  courage  of  my 
companions  which  would  have  stirred  the  heart  of 
every  Englishman. 

“  These  rough  notes  and  our  dead  bodies  must 
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tell  the  tale ;  but  surely,  surely  a  great  rich  country 
like  ours  will  see  that  those  who  are  dependent  upon 
us  are  properly  provided  for. 

“  {Signed)  R.  Scott 

“  2$th  March,  1912  ” 


In  the  true  English  spirit  they  died,  unafraid  to  the 
last,  thinking  of  others  and  of  the  land  they  loved. 

And  in  1929  Commander  Byrd  flew  over  the 
South  Pole  in  an  aeroplane.  So  does  the  air- 
machine  make  the  world  seem  small. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

THE  NATIONS  JOIN  TOGETHER 

At  the  end  of  the  Great  War  the  leaders  of 
The  various  nations  sought  means  by  which 
war  may  be  avoided  in  future.  Among  these 
leaders  were  five  great  men  who  saw  a  clear  way 
to  what  the  world  desired.  They  were  President 
Wilson  of  America,  Lord  Robert  Cecil  of  England, 
General  Smuts  of  South  Africa,  and  Messieurs 
Briand  and  Bourgeois  of  France. 

The  idea  they  championed  was  a  very  simple 
one;  they  wanted  the  nations  to  live  like  a  great 
family.  As  a  result  of  their  work,  the  League  of 
Nations  came  into  being. 

Some  people  think  that  the  League  of  Nations 
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is  formed  of  a  number  of  people  who  desire  peace, 
but  who  are  not  quite  sure  how  to  gain  it.  Of 
course,  that  idea  is  quite  a  wrong  one.  The 
League  of  Nations  is  the  nations  joined  together 
for  the  prevention  of  war.  Every  nation  which 


THE  PALACE  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS,  GENEVA 
Photo  E.N.A. 


joins  the  League  signs  a  Covenant,  or  Agreement 
to  keep  peace.  There  are  twenty-six  agreements 
in  the  Covenant,  but  the  most  important  of  these 
are  the  following: 

Each  nation  signing  the  Covenant  agrees 

1.  To  follow  peace,  not  war. 

2.  To  be  open,  just,  and  honourable  in  all  its 

dealings  with  other  countries,  and  to  help 
other  nations  to  act  in  the  same  way. 
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3.  To  agree  to  international  law — that  is,  law 

accepted  by  all  the  nations  as  the  highest 
rule  of  conduct  for  its  government. 

4.  To  treat  all  treaties,  its  own  and  those  of 

other  countries,  as  solemn  and  binding. 

Supposing  one  member-country  of  the  League 
started  a  war  against  another  member-country. 
The  rest  of  the  League  would  stop  trading  with 
the  country  which  started  the  war.  As  no  country 
can  live  without  trading  with  others,  this  punish¬ 
ment  might  ruin  the  disobedient  nation,  for  fifty- 
five  countries  have  signed  the  Covenant. 

Let  us  see  how  the  League  works  in  the  case 
of  war.  In  October  1925  some  shooting  took  place 
on  the  frontiers  between  Greece  and  Bulgaria.  In 
a  short  time  a  small  war  was  going  on,  and  Bul¬ 
garia  asked  the  League  for  help.  On  the  seventh 
day  of  the  fighting  the  League  ordered  Greece 
and  Bulgaria  to  withdraw  their  soldiers  from  the 
frontier,  and  by  the  eleventh  day  this  had  been 
done.  The  war  was  over.  The  League  examined 
all  the  evidence  it  could  get  as  to  who  started  the 
fighting,  and  decided  that  Greece  was  the  offender 
and  that  Greece  must  pay  a  large  sum  of  money 
to  Bulgaria  for  all  the  damage  done. 

The  League  also  deals  with  social  matters  from 
a  world  point  of  view.  The  hours  of  work  are 
not  the  same  in  all  countries,  so  the  League  tries 
to  get  better  hours  of  work  and  better  conditions 
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for  the  workers  in  every  country.  There  are  certain 
medicines  or  drugs  which  are  very  harmful  to  people, 
so  the  League  tries  to  stop  the  sale  of  these,  except 
to  doctors  who  know  how  to  use  them  wisely. 

The  spread  of  disease  as  in  the  days  of  the 
Plague  of  London  is  no  longer  possible.  As  soon 
as  a  dangerous  disease  is  reported  the  League 
sends  a  warning  by  wireless  to  every  one  of  its 
members,  and  preventive  steps  are  at  once  taken 
to  stop  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

Every  member  of  the  League  tries  to  help  the 
other  member-countries.  After  the  Great  War 
Austria  was  almost  ruined ;  she  had  no  money  left 
and  her  people  were  starving,  so  she  asked  help 
from  the  League.  Money  was  lent  to  Austria  by 
members  of  the  League,  and  she  was  able  to  get 
strong  again.  Some  people  would  say  that  the 
League  had  shown  charity  to  Austria,  but  that  is 
not  true.  It  was  not  charity  but  goodwill,  friend¬ 
ship,  and  good  sense.  For  before  Austria  had 
appealed  to  the  League  for  help  Britain  had  lent 
her  £2^^00,000.  And  if  the  League  had  not  shown 
goodwill  Austria  would  have  fallen  to  pieces,  and 
Britain  would  never  have  been  repaid  her  loan. 

We  have  seen  that  great  armies  have  in  the 
past  caused  fear,  distrust,  and  jealousy  among  the 
nations,  and  that  these  evil  qualities  have  led  to 
great  wars.  Every  member  of  the  League  knows 
that  mighty  armies  and  navies  may  become  the 
cause  of  wars,  so  each  member  agrees  to  reduce 
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its  army  and  navy  until  it  has  forces  just  great 
enough  to  defend  its  own  country,  its  shipping 
upon  the  sea,  and  its  colonies. 

In  these  and  other  ways  the  League  is  trying 
to  prevent  new  wars,  to  make  the  world  safe,  and 
to  make  life  happy.  Wars,  slavery,  and  diseases  are 
caused  by  ignorance,  thoughtlessness,  and  selfish¬ 
ness.  The  Great  War  burned  up  our  ignorance,  for 
it  was  everybody’s  war,  and  the  League  of  Nations 
is  teaching  mankind  how  to  become  unselfish  and 
more  thoughtful  than  in  the  past. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

OUR  DAILY  BREAD 

WE  are  so  accustomed  to  seeing  food  on  the 
table  at  meal-times  that  we  never  stop  to 
consider  where  it  comes  from.  We  nearly  always 
think  that  we  can  get  food  if  we  have  enough 
money  with  which  to  buy  it.  But  that  is  not 
always  true. 

England  was  a  rich  country  during  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  but  for  a  time  she  was  unable  to  buy  food¬ 
stuffs  from  outside  nations  because  of  Napoleon’s 
orders  that  no  country  was  to  trade  with  us. 
England  could  not  produce  sufficient  food  to  meet 
the  needs  of  her  people.  Germany  was  in  almost 
the  same  position  during  the  Great  War,  and  lack 
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of  food  helped  to  weaken  that  great  and  rich  nation 
and  force  her  to  sue  for  peace. 

To  get  food  we  must  be  at  peace  with  other 
nations,  because  we  gain  our  money  by  trading 
with  others.  War  always  affects  trade.  Men 
whose  usual  work  is  to  produce  food  are  forced  to 
fight  as  soldiers,  and  because  less  food  is  produced, 
food  becomes  scarce  and  therefore  dear. 

We  have  on  our  tables  to-day  things  which  we 
regard  as  ordinary  food-stuffs,  but  which,  in  the 
days  of  Charlemagne,  were  very  great  luxuries. 
Charlemagne  had  no  smooth  white  bread  such  as 
we  have;  although  he  was  a  great  Emperor,  his 
food  was  probably  heavy  and  coarse.  Yet  with  us 
rice-puddings  and  bananas,  for  example,  are  very 
common  food-stuffs.  For  this  we  owe  our  thanks 
to  the  traders. 

Britain  cannot  grow  all  the  food-stuffs  needed 
by  her  people.  Baby  must  have  corn-flour  in  his 
food;  this  is  made  from  maize  which  is  brought 
from  Africa,  Australia,  and  America.  The  maize 
plant  does  not  grow  in  Britain.  Orange-juice  keeps 
baby  in  good  health,  so  the  traders  bring  oranges  to 
the  market  from  the  south  of  Spain.  The  rice  in 
our  rice-puddings  is  brought  from  India  or  China, 
the  nutmeg  and  spices  are  brought  from  the  lands 
round  the  Indian  Ocean ;  only  the  milk  is  produced 
at  home.  If  we  have  a  fruit-salad  the  bananas 
come  from  Jamaica  or  the  Canary  Islands,  while 
the  apples  may  come  all  the  way  from  Australia, 
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New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  or  British  Columbia, 
on  the  farther  side  of  Canada.  Even  the  biscuits 
we  eat  with  the  fruit  may  be  made  of  Canadian 
wheat. 

To  buy  these  things  for  us  the  trader  must  sell 
goods  produced  in  Great  Britain.  We  produce  oats 
and  we  want  oranges ;  Spain  produces  oranges,  but 
wants  oats.  So  the  traders  exchange  oranges  and 
oats  between  the  two  countries. 

Trade  between  the  nations  of  the  world  is  not  quite 
so  simple  as  the  instance  given.  Articles  of  food 
which  are  grown  and  then  sold  are  called  natural 
products — they  are  not  manufactured.  Cotton 
goods  are  manufactured.  Cotton  grown  in  America 
is  shipped  to  Lancashire,  there  to  be  made  into 
cloth  which  may  be  sold  in  Britain,  India,  or  even 
sent  back  to  America.  In  a  country  like  Britain, 
where  the  population  is]  very  great  and  ^the  food- 
production  insufficient,  the  traders  must  send  out, 
or  export,  more^  manufactured  goods  than  natural 
products. 

The  quantity  of  food-stuff s  we  receive,  or  im¬ 
port,  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  goods  we  export. 
But  we  cannot  sell  coal  to  Belgium,  nor  iron  to 
Germany,  nor  sheep  to  Spain,  because  these  places 
have  sufficient  of  those  things  for  their  needs. 
We  cannot  sell  electrical  wire  to  Germany,  because 
Germany  makes  so  much  electrical  wire  that  she 
has  miles  of  wire  for  export  after  she  has  used 
all  she  needs.  And  so  with  other  goods;  we 
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must  sell  them  in  the  markets  where  they  are 
needed. 

The  traders  have  offices  in  the  various  countries, 
and  Government  helps  the  traders  through  officials 
called  consuls.  The  consul  lives  abroad  and 


THE  “  MAURETANIA 


gathers  information  about  the  markets  of  the 
country  in  which  he  is  staying.  He  sends  this 
information  to  the  Government  in  London,  and 
it  is  made  known  to  the  traders  interested.  This 
helps  them  in  buying  or  selling  abroad.  Some¬ 
times  traders  band  together  to  assist  each  other. 
Thus  the  cotton  merchants  have  great  houses  in 
which  the  traders  meet  to  buy  and  sell  cotton 
which  they  never  see!  They  see  only  samples,  but 
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know  that  they  can  trade  safely  because  the  cotton 
is  guaranteed  in  quality  by  the  Cotton  Growers’ 
Association  which  sent  the  samples. 

Trading  could  not  be  carried  on  in  this  way  one 
hundred  years  ago.  To-day  orders  are  sent  over 
thousands  of  miles  by  cable  or  wireless,  and  goods 
can  be  carried  from  Plymouth  to  New  York  in  five 
days  if  necessary  by  fast  liners. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  of  speed,  and  speedy 
transport  brings  the  products  of  distant  lands  to 
our  shops  and  tables. 

This  speed  also  makes  us  dependent  upon  other 
countries,  and  they  in  turn  on  us.  We  cannot  buy 
all  we  want,  or  sell  all  we  would,  in  any  one 
country.  The  whole  world  is  our  market,  and  the 
world  is  the  market  of  the  world.  That  is  why 
the  world  makes  greater  progress  during  times  of 
peace — war  always  closes  down  one  or  more  parts 
of  the  world  market. 

The  more  trading  we  do,  the  more  money  we 
gain  as  a  country,  and  the  greater  pay  we  receive 
for  our  work.  With  increased  pay  we  can  buy 
more  good  things  for  our  dinner-table,  and  still 
have  money  to  spend.  Travelling  is  speedy  and 
cheap,  so  we  can  take  a  holiday  in  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  or  Scandinavia  almost  as  easily  as  a  holiday 
at  home.  The  more  we  travel,  the  more  we 
understand  other  nations;  we  begin  to  realize  that 
Man  is  one  great  family,  and  that  all  races  depend 
on  the  world  market  for  their  food  and  necessities. 
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The  League  of  Nations,  by  making  the  world  safe 
from  war,  will  help  us  and  all  men  regularly  to 
obtain  our  daily  bread. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

LAND  OF  HOPE  AND  GLORY 
LIERE  is  no  end  to  the  story  of  Man,  for 


1  many  chapters  are  yet  to  be  written.  The 
chapters  which  are  to  come  should  be  the  brightest 
and  best;  they  are  to  be  written  by  us.  In  the 
past  Man  has  made  many  mistakes.  Some  of 
them  were  very  foolish,  but  most  of  them  were 
quite  innocent — Man  himself  was  so  very  ignorant. 
We  should  not  make  the  same  mistakes,  for  by 
studying  the  story  of  Man  we  can  learn  how  to 
avoid  that  which  is  mistaken  and  wrong. 

In  the  story  we  have  seen  how  in  the  world  of 
invention,  in  commerce,  and  in  education  Britain 
has  led  the  way.  Greater  still  to  her  credit  is  the 
fact  that  Britain  led  the  whole  world  in  the  fight 
against  slavery. 

Nineteen  hundred  years  ago  British  tribes  kept 
careful  watch  upon  the  Channel  coasts.  They 
were  ready  to  defend  the  land  they  loved,  but  the 
Romans  came  and  conquered  them.  Later  came 
the  Saxons  and  Danes,  burning  and  destroying; 
but  their  descendants,  the  Anglo-Saxons,  learned 
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to  love  the  land  so  wisely  ruled  by  Alfred.  William 
and  his  Normans  brought  the  new  feudal  system, 
but  the  misrule  of  John  helped  to  join  Normans 
and  English  into  a  people  who  had  become  a 
nation,  proud  of  its  strength  and  honour,  in  the 
days  of  Elizabeth. 

From  the  days  of  the  Stuarts  England  expanded. 
Colonies  planted  in  America  and  India  grew  and 
prospered,  and  the  flag  was  set  up  in  many  strange 
places,  until  Britain  overseas  became  “  the  Empire  on 
which  the  sun  never  sets.”  It  is  an  Empire  gained 
by  the  courage  and  enterprise  of  Britons  who  steered 
into  unknown  seas  or  carried  British  goods  to  strange 
peoples.  In  every  case  the  country  conquered  has 
become  richer  and  more  prosperous  under  British 
rule,  and  the  lives  of  its  people  have  been  made 
happier  and  more  contented. 

Peaceful  and  happy  in  her  trading.  Great  Britain 
has  no  liking  for  warfare.  Napoleon  sneeringly 
called  her  “  a  nation  of  shopkeepers  yet  in  times 
of  need  the  ‘  shopkeepers  ’  have  fought  heroically  in 
the  cause  of  freedom,  and  against  cruelty,  ignorance, 
disease,  and  superstition. 

Freedom  is  not  an  empty  name  to  Britain.  As 
her  colonies  come  to  the  age  of  wisdom  and  are 
able  to  govern  themselves,  she  gives  them  full 
and  complete  freedom.  They  become  Dominions, 
new  nations  in  which  the  people  elect  their  own 
Government.  In  each  case  the  King  of  England 
is  represented  by  a  Viceroy  or  Governor,  but  this 
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official  does  not  rule  the  land;  as  in  Great  Britain, 
the  Dominion  Parliament  makes  the  laws  under 
which  the  nation  is  ruled.  The  Viceroy  or  the 
Governor  is  the  symbol  of  Empire,  and  represents 
the  King. 


THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 


There  is  no  law  to  make  Canada  stay  within 
the  British  Empire;  she  is  bound  to  England  with 
bonds  of  love  which  cannot  be  broken.  So  with 
South  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  New¬ 
foundland.  India,  with  her  many  million  people 
of  different  creeds  and  colours,  islands  in  all  the 
oceans  of  the  world,  settlements  on  all  the  con¬ 
tinents  of  the  globe,  one  and  all  are  included  in 
the  term  ‘  Britain  Overseas.’ 
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And  what  a  glorious  Britain!  An  Empire  greater 
than  the  world  has  ever  known,  in  which  freedom 
has  given  hope  to  millions  of  people  and  the  right 
to  lead  a  useful,  happy  life.  From  all  quarters  of 
the  earth  men,  women,  and  children  look  toward 
England  with  thoughts  of  love  and  pride. 

This  is  our  Empire,  yours  and  mine.  It  is  our 
heritage  from  the  brave  men  and  women  who  have 
fought  for  freedom  on  many  a  battlefield,  and 
who  have  suffered  greatly  to  make  the  wilderness 
become  a  sea  of  golden  wheat,  or  who  have  toiled 
to  make  the  earth  give  up  its  wealth.  To  them 
we  owe  a  great  duty — we  must  keep  the  name  of 
Britain  unsullied  and  clean.  We  must  not  think 
of  Britain  only  as  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
Wales;  we  must  remember  our  kindred  abroad, 
the  peoples  of  the  daughter  lands  who  sing  of 
England  as  their  mother  land,  the 

Land  of  Hope  and  Glory, 

Mother  of  the  Free. 

We  are  born  into  a  great  trust.  If  we  have 
courage  and  “  the  honour  of  an  Englishman  ”  we 
shall  give  to  the  finest  chapter  in  the  Story  of 
Man,  the  title  “  Britain,  and  the  British  Nations 
beyond  the  Seas.”  It  must  be  a  glorious  chapter; 
we  dare  not  shame  our  noble  dead. 
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1.  Great  progress  in  the  art  of  composing  music 
was  made  in  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  greatest  of  the  musicians  of  the  time 
were  Handel,  Bach,  Mozart,  Beethoven.  Later  Wagner 
composed  many  fine  operas. 

2.  Ivan  the  Great  conquered  the  Tartars  and  united 
Russia.  Peter  the  Great  made  Russia  important  by 
studying  European  ideas  and  then  introducing  English 
weavers  into  Russia,  by  making  wise  laws,  building 
canals,  and  by  success  in  war  against  the  Turks  and  the 
Swedes.  Like  Peter,  later  rulers  allowed  the  people  no 
liberty.  In  1917  the  Russians  did  away  with  their  royal 
family  and  tried  to  rule  themselves. 

3.  Frederick  of  Brandenburg  united  the  States  of 
Cleves,  Prussia,  and  Brandenburg.  His  son,  Frederick 
William  I,  King  of  Prussia,  made  the  Prussian  army 
strong.  Frederick  the  Great,  the  next  king,  seized 
Silesia,  so  causing  the  Seven  Years  War,  in  which 
England  was  an  ally  of  Prussia,  and  France  an  ally  of 
Austria. 

4.  Rivalry  in  the  East  between  the  Dutch  traders  and 
the  East  India  Company  ended  when  William  of  Orange 
became  ruler  over  England  and  Holland.  The  English 
had  built  settlements  at  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta, 
and  were  regarded  favourably  by  the  Indians.  The 
French  desired  trade  and  power  in  India,  and  this  led 
to  war.  Robert  Clive  out-generalled  Dupleix,  the 
French  leader.  Later,  Surajah  Dowlah  was  responsible 
for  the  death  of  many  of  the  English  in  the  Black  Hole 
of  Calcutta;  he  was  defeated  by  Clive  at  the  battle  of 
Plassey,  June  24,  1757. 

5.  During  the  Seven  Years  War,  Pitt  determined  to 
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defeat  France  in  America,  so  English  officers  were  sent 
to  lead  the  colonists.  Wolfe  outwitted  the  French,  and 
Quebec  fell  into  English  hands.  A  year  later  Canada 
came  under  English  control. 

6.  James  Cook  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  thirteen; 
he  became  an  officer  at  an  early  age,  and  was  sent  to 
map  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador;  later 
he  commanded  scientific  expeditions  sent  to  the  South 
Seas.  During  his  exploration  voyages  he  discovered 
New  Zealand,  took  possession  of  New  South  Wales,  and 
also  sailed  as  far  south  as  Antarctica.  Before  he  was 
murdered  in  1778  he  had  thrice  sailed  round  the  world. 

7.  After  the  defeat  of  the  French  in  Canada  the 
American  colonists  desired  freedom  from  taxation  by 
England.  The  taxes  were  withdrawn,  but  a  small  tea- 
tax  was  imposed;  the  colonists  then  decided  to  fight 
for  independence.  The  English  were  successful  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  war,  but  were  defeated  at  Saratoga, 
whereupon  France  and  Spain  becames  allies  of  the 
Americans,  and  other  European  nations  became  un¬ 
friendly  to  England.  The  Americans  were  victors  on 
land,  the  English  on  the  sea.  The  war  ended  with  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  in  1783. 

8.  The  prisons  were  disreputable  places  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  and  unfortunate  debtors  were  herded 
with  murderers  and  thieves.  John  Howard  began  a 
movement  for  prison  reform,  a  work  continued  by  later 
reformers  with  much  success. 

9.  The  invention  of  machinery  for  use  in  the  cotton 
industries  led  to  an  expansion  of  trade.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  iron  machines  created  a  demand  for  iron,  and 
the  iron  and  smelting  industries  moved  to  the  great 
coalfields.  To  drain  water  from  mines  steam-pumps 
were  employed,  and  improvements  in  pumps  led  to  the 
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invention  of  steam-engines.  The  factories  were  situated 
chiefly  in  the  north  and  the  Midlands  of  England,  so 
the  people  flocked  to  those  districts  for  employment; 
hitherto  the  bulk  of  the  population  had  lived  in  the 
south.  England,  once  mainly  an  agricultural  nation, 
had  now  become  industrial.  This  change  is  called  the 
‘  Industrial  Revolution.’ 

10.  Misgovernment  and  heavy  taxation  having  made 
the  French  discontented,  they  overthrew  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  formed  a  National  Assembly.  Led  by  the 
mobs  of  Paris,  the  peasants  stormed  the  Bastille.  France 
was  soon  in  confusion.  Louis  tried  to  flee  from  France, 
but  was  brought  back  to  Paris  to  be  judged  later  by 
the  rebels.  Afraid  of  similar  rebellions  in  their  own 
countries,  the  rulers  of  Europe  sent  armies  against 
France.  France  became  a  Republic,  and  Louis,  his 
queen,  and  many  of  the  noble  families  were  put  to 
death.  The  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  and  the  setting¬ 
up  of  the  Republic  is  called  the  ‘  French  Revolution.’ 

11.  Increased  trade  following  the  Industrial  Revolu¬ 
tion  created  a  demand  for  speedier  transport.  Better 
roads  were  made  and  canals  built.  Improvements  in 
transport  resulted  in  the  making  of  movable  steam- 
engines  of  which  the  most  famous  was  “  The  Rocket.” 
Steamboats  also  were  made,  and  the  Royal  William 
crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean  under  steam-power  in  1833. 

12.  The  pioneer  work  of  Michael  Faraday  led  to  the 
invention  of  the  dynamo  and  the  electric  motor.  Wheat¬ 
stone  and  Morse  invented  systems  of  electric  telegraphy. 
Bell  the  telephone,  and  Marconi  a  system  of  wireless 
telegraphy.  Edison  invented  the  duplex  telegraph,  upon 
which  later  engineers  have  greatly  improved. 

13.  Napoleon  directed  attacks  of  the  French  which 
crushed  Austria  and  Sardinia.  Holland  and  Spain  now 
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became  allies  of  France,  and  England  faced  France 
alone.  The  navy  saved  England  from  invasion ;  Duncan 
crushed  the  Dutch  fleet;  Nelson  and  Jervis  destroyed 
the  Spanish  fleet.  Napoleon  led  an  army  to  Egypt,  but 
Nelson  destroyed  the  French  fleet  at  Aboukir  Bay,  and 
Napoleon  returned  to  France.  The  war  lasted  until 
1802,  and  England  won  the  greater  success.  In  1803 
Napoleon  prepared  to  invade  England,  but  again  the 
fleet  saved  the  country.  The  French  tried  to  outwit 
Nelson,  who  discovered  their  plan  in  time;  he  defeated 
the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  1805. 

14.  Unable  to  invade  England,  Napoleon  attacked 
his  Continental  enemies;  he  defeated  the  Austrian, 
Russian,  and  Prussian  armies,  and  crushed  Portugal. 
He  offended  the  Spanish,  who  rose  in  arms.  This  led 
to  the  Peninsular  wars,  which  were  marked  by  a  series 
of  victories  for  the  English  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley. 
In  1812  Napoleon  marched  on  Moscow  to  humble 
the  Russians.  The  city  was  reached,  but  frost  and 
lack  of  supplies  killed  the  French  in  thousands,  and  the 
French  Emperor  was  forced  to  retire.  The  Austrians, 
Russians,  and  Prussians  joined  forces  and  defeated  the 
French  at  Leipzig.  Napoleon  was  exiled  on  Elba,  and 
Louis  XVIII  proclaimed  King  of  France. 

15.  Napoleon  escaped  from  Elba  and  returned  to 
France.  Gathering  an  army  together,  he  defeated  the 
Prussians  at  Ligny.  Wellington  and  his  allies  met 
Napoleon  at  Waterloo  and  defeated  him.  Napoleon  was 
now  exiled  to  St  Helena,  where  he  died. 

16.  Slavery  was  abolished  throughout  the  Empire  in 
1833.  In  the  same  year  a  law  was  passed  forbidding 
the  employment  of  very  young  children  in  mines  and 
factories.  To-day  no  child  under  fourteen  may  be 
regularly  employed. 
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17.  Some  time  after  Captain  Cook  had  discovered 
New  Zealand  a  British  settlement  was  founded  there. 
Misunderstandings  between  the  settlers  and  the  Maoris 
led  to  war,  but  fair  treatment  of  the  natives  by  Captain 
Hobhouse  brought  peace.  New  Zealand  became  a 
British  colony  in  1840.  The  misconduct  of  traders 
caused  another  native  war,  but  Sir  George  Grey  pacified 
the  Maoris.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  1871  led  to  an 
inrush  of  settlers,  and  subsequently  to  the  settlement 
of  an  agricultural  population. 

18.  Turkish  cruelties  to  Christians  and  the  desire  to 
gain  Constantinople  led  Russia  into  war  against  Turkey 
in  1854.  England  and  France  became  allies  of  Turkey, 
and  allied  armies  were  sent  to  the  Crimea.  The  Russians 
successfully  fortified  Sebastopol.  On  October  25,  1854, 
the  Russians  defeated  the  Turks  and  threatened  the 
British  at  Balaclava.  The  British  Heavy  Brigade  of 
cavalry  routed  the  Russian  cavalry.  Misunderstanding 
an  order.  Lord  Cardigan  with  his  Light  Brigade  made 
a  charge  which  will  ever  be  held  in  honour,  but  in 
which  two  out  of  every  three  soldiers  were  shot  down. 
Reinforcements  from  Sebastopol  saved  the  Russians 
from  defeat.  Inkermann  was  a  ‘  soldier’s  battle.’  After 
a  severe  winter  a  new  ally,  the  King  of  Sardinia,  sent 
reinforcements  to  the  allies.  Sebastopol  was  taken,  and 
the  war  ended  with  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  March  1856. 

19.  During  the  Crimean  War  the  wounded  and  sick 
suffered  for  want  of  medical  attention  and  nursing. 
Florence  Nightingale  and  a  band  of  assistants  organized 
a  hospital  at  Scutari,  1854.  ‘  The  Lady  with  the  Lamp  ’ 
was  greatly  loved  by  the  soldiers;  she  was  the  pioneer 
of  the  great  nursing  services. 

20.  The  Sepoys  revolted  against  British  rule  in  1857. 
The  outbreak  at  Barrackpore  quickly  spread  to  Meerut 
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and  Delhi:  English  garrisons  at  Cawnpore,  Allahabad, 
and  Lucknow  were  closely  besieged.  Havelock  and 
Outram  attempted  to  relieve  Lucknow,  but  were  them¬ 
selves  besieged  in  the  city.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  relieved 
and  recaptured  Lucknow.  As  a  result  of  the  mutiny, 
the  authority  and  power  of  the  East  India  Company 
was  transferred  to  the  Crown. 

21.  The  influx  of  United  Empire  Loyalists  into 
Canada  created  problems  of  government.  Lord  Durham, 
sent  to  discover  the  causes  of  unrest,  prepared  a  lengthy 
report  advising  the  federation  of  the  Canadian  States 
into  a  self-governing  Dominion.  In  1867  Ontario, 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Quebec  entered  into 
confederation:  Newfoundland  retained  her  independ¬ 
ence.  The  building  of  the  railways  opened  up  the 
prairie  districts,  and  Canada  became  an  agricultural 
country.  The  Dominion  passed  through  an  industrial 
revolution  during  the  period  1900-30;  she  is  now  both 
industrial  and  agricultural. 

22.  At  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  thoughtful 
Germans  wanted  to  see  all  the  German  States  united. 
Bismarck,  chief  Minister  to  William  of  Prussia,  made 
the  union  possible.  The  Prussian  army  was  strengthened 
and  conscription  introduced.  Bismarck  engineered  a 
war  between  Austria  and  Prussia  in  which  Austria 
was  defeated.  The  North  German  Confederation  was 
formed  with  Prussia  as  master.  A  war  with  France  was 
then  planned,  and  France  was  humbled.  As  a  result  of 
this  war,  France  thirsted  for  revenge,  and  the  German 
States  were  united  into  an  Empire. 

23.  In  1787  a  settlement  was  founded  at  Botany  Bay. 
Drought  and  an  increase  in  population  compelled  the 
settlers  to  seek  fresh  pastures,  and  exploration  parties 
were  sent  inland  over  the  Blue  Mountains.  At  this 
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time  Australia  was  entirely  agricultural.  The  discovery 
of  gold  led  to  an  inrush  of  settlers,  and  when  the  surface 
gold  had  been  exploited,  to  the  foundation  of  sheep- 
ranching.  In  1901  the  States  of  Australia  were  united 
into  a  Commonwealth  under  one  Government. 

24.  Aviation  began  with  balloons.  The  early  balloons 
drifted  with  the  wind  and  lacked  motive  and  steering 
power.  Dumont  and  Zeppelin  invented  practical 
machines,  and  since  1919  airships  have  flown  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  over  the  Poles.  British  airships  have 
been  constructed  for  a  regular  transatlantic  passenger 
service.  An  experimental  aeroplane  was  invented  in 
1843,  but  the  first  practical  machine  was  not  built 
until  1896.  Since  then  the  aeroplane  has  been  steadily 
improved;  it  is  now  regularly  employed  for  passenger 
and  goods  transportation  and  for  carrying  mails. 

25.  The  Dutch  founded  a  colony  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  After  the  American  War  of  Independence, 
English  settlers  went  to  the  Cape.  As  a  result  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  the  South  African  colonies  passed 
into  British  hands.  Disputes  regarding  slave-holding 
led  to  the  migration  of  Boers  to  Natal,  and  later  to  the 
Orange  River  and  the  Vaal.  To  avoid  a  native  rising 
England  annexed  the  Transvaal  in  1877;  two  years 
later  came  the  Zulu  war.  The  Transvaal  obtained  in¬ 
dependence  in  1881.  An  inrush  of  Europeans  seeking 
mineral  wealth  irritated  the  Boers  and  led  to  the  Boer 
War,  1899-1902.  England  treated  the  Boers  generously 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  In  1910  the  various  States 
were  united  as  the  Union  of  South  Africa  with  a  single 
Parliament. 

26.  Commercial  and  national  rivalries  drove  the 
nations  of  Europe  into  two  armed  camps.  The  assassina¬ 
tion  of  the  Archduke  of  Austria  served  as  a  pretext  for 
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war,  and  hostilities  began  in  August  1914.  Germany 
violated  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  and  England  entered 
the  fight;  the  Colonies  and  Dominions  rallied  whole¬ 
heartedly  to  her  side.  One  by  one,  other  countries 
entered  the  struggle,  until,  by  1917,  almost  the  whole 
world  was  at  war.  Belgium  was  battered  and  Northern 
France  stricken  by  the  Germans,  but  the  advancing 
enemy  was  halted,  and  trench  warfare  began  on  the 
Western  Front.  On  the  Eastern  Front  the  Russians 
advanced  into  East  Prussia,  but  were  flung  back  with 
heavy  losses.  A  revolution  in  1917  led  to  the  withdrawal 
of  Russia  from  the  war.  In  the  Near  East  an  attempt 
to  force  the  Dardanelles  failed ;  the  attack  upon  Gallipoli 
came  to  nothing.  Turkey  was  forced  to  make  peace  in 
1917.  The  battle  of  Jutland  was  the  only  occasion  upon 
which  the  German  fleet  challenged  a  naval  battle  on  a 
large  scale.  The  war  ended  in  1918,  and  Germany 
became  a  republic. 

27.  In  the  race  to  discover  the  Poles,  Peary  was  the 
first  to  reach  the  North  Pole,  and  Amundsen  the  first  to 
reach  the  South  Pole.  Since  then  both  Poles  have  been 
flown  over  by  aircraft.  The  story  of  the  Scott  expedition 
forms  one  of  the  noblest  episodes  in  British  history. 

28.  Since  the  Great  War  the  nations  have  joined 
together  in  a  League  of  Nations  for  the  prevention  of 
war.  The  League  also  deals  with  social  and  economic 
problems  from  an  international  standpoint. 

29.  Trade  and  progress  depend  upon  peaceful  con¬ 
ditions.  Each  country  buys  and  sells  in  many  other 
countries,  and  the  world  is  literally  the  market  of  the 
world.  Therefore  all  races  depend  upon  the  world 
market  for  their  food  and  necessities  of  life.  War  dis¬ 
organizes  the  market;  peace  enables  us  to  obtain  our 
daily  bread  regularly. 
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30.  The  next  chapters  of  history  will  be  the  record 
of  our  actions.  We  have  the  story  of  Man’s  past  efforts 
to  guide  us ;  we  can  see  his  mistakes  and  avoid  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  them  if  we  will.  Our  nation  has  a  glorious  record, 
and  it  is  our  privilege  to  keep  that  record  untarnished. 
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